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WE. of the Women’s League for Palestine, are happy 
to be among those who send felicitations and greetings to 
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Mrs. Alex P. Kaplan Mrs. David Bloom the Histadrut on its 20th Anniversary. 
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Mrs. H. F. Fischbach Mrs. Aaron Chinitz 
Mrs. Abraham Lipton Ch., Fin. Com. 
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Mrs. Harry Cahane Executive Board 


In this dark and crucial hour we can turn toward the 
accomplishments of Histadrut, knowing that Histadrut 
has come to be a great moral and constructive force— 
using its power to further the best and most enlightened 
interests of Palestine—and that we can place our full 
confidence in Histadrut to continue to help direct the 


destiny of our people in Palestine. 
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Dedicated to give shelter, training and 
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Beth Chalutzot, Tel Aviv 


Erected and maintained by the Women’s 
League for Palestine. 
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. . . in a progressive Jewish national environment, congenial and 
intelligent comradeship, and a social and cultural program to meet 
your needs and interests? 








. in “doing something” about the many problems confronting us 
as Americans and as Jews? 


. in helping the Histadrut in Palestine,—our pioneering vanguard, 
— in the upbuilding of the Jewish homeland there? 


. . . in a fraternal program based on self-help and mutual aid, 
whereby the member and his family can receive the benefits of low 
cost cooperative life insurance, and disability, hospitalization and 
juvenile insurance? 


5. ...inan active Jewish organization that combines all these features 
in an attractive and interesting manner? 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR ALL THESE THINGS, YOU CAN FIND 
THEM ONLY IN THE JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE,— 
THE LABOR ZIONIST FRATERNAL ORDER! 


Write for more Information. 


Jewish National Workers’ Alliance 


General Office: 


251 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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Learn to Shoot 





One would never dream of all the 
weird places on which the battle of 
democracy is being fought to a deci- 
sive conclusion. Who, for instance, 
would ever think of looking into the 
Main Street shooting galleries and 
amusement halls to learn the progress 
and temperature of the rising spirit 
of militant democratic awareness? And 
yet there have been significant devel- 
opments on that front. The wooden 
ducks, and swinging pendulum and 
the metal ball balanced on a jet of 
water have found a worthy compet- 
itor. No less a personage than Hitler 
has supplanted them in the favor of 
the public as a desirable target. And 
the dread stukas of the Luftwaffe 
run a close second to the Fuehrer. 
Enter almost any shooting gallery 
and for a nickel you can have the 
pleasure of riddling Hitler’s mous- 
tache no less than twelve times. An- 
other nickel and you ean outdo the 
R.A.F. and bring down any number 
of planes clearly marked with the 
swastika. The flea circus is passed 
unnoticed. The wooden ducks move 
along their track without hindrance. 
Even the peek-a-boo “movies” of la- 
dies in the first stage of disrobing 
draw but a meager audience in the 
presence of the much more seductive 
pleasure of shooting Hitler. 

The slogans on many of these ma- 
chines amply indicate that their man- 
ufacturers are motivated by noble im- 
pulses. “Every American Should 
Learn to Shoot” proclaims one. “Pre- 
pare for Defense” admonishes an- 
other. Now I don’t know what is the 
opinion of expert military authorities 
on the value of this type of shooting. 
I doubt very much whether any of 
the manufacturers of such machines 
have obtained credentials from the 
War Department testifying to the na- 
tional defense value of their contrap- 
tions. Personally I have shot down 
as many wooden ducks as the next 
fellow and I am still far from being 
either a good marksman or a military 
strategist. 

But there is money to be had from 
capitalizing on the prevailing mood 
of the people and the “amusement” 
industry certainly is not lacking in 
either vision or initiative. What if a 
deeply felt popular sentiment of in- 
dignation is thereby vulgarized and 
made ridiculous? Tom, Dick and 
Harry are pretty helpless and fre- 
quently also naive in either their likes 
or dislikes. If one can think up some 
cheap imitation to the real thing they 
want to do, there is a fortune in eat- 
ering to the frustrations of the pub- 
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lic. A few years ago a sheet contain-, 
ing four pictures of Hitler was ped- 
dled throughout Poland. By folding 
the sheet along certain lines an image 
of a pig was obtained. At that time 
this picture caused a minor interna- 
tional incident and the German rep- 
resentatives in Poland protested 
against its distribution. There is no 
danger of a declaration of war against 
the United States as a result of the 
innumerable assassinations of Hitler’s 
image practiced in the amusement 
galleries of this country daily. But 
for our own sake, perhaps something 
should be done about such manifesta- 
tions of impotent hatred expressed in 
ridiculous infantile fashion. On the 
surface this subject may appear trivi- 


al, but it is not. If we must hate, if 
we must prepare for violence—as we 
now must—let us do so by all means. 
But then let us segregate these activ- 
ities within confined areas, behind 
barbed wire fences with signs all 
around: “Here a selected number of 
people are trained to shoot and to 
kill if necessary. All others better 
stay out and mind their own personal 
business.” But why permit anyone 
to cash in on appeals to dormant pas- 
sions and give a ludicrous twist to a 
subject that had better be kept at its 
proper level? If some ancient instinct 
within us craves shooting for the sake 
of shooting, by all means let us con- 
tinue to use wooden ducks as targets. 


S. K, 
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Editorials 





Throw the Life Belt 


aaa ORGANIZATIONS REPORT THAT NUMER- 
ous cablegrams have been arriving from Vien- 
nese Jews begging for money to pay for their passage 
to the United States. The reason for the sudden in- 
crease in the appeals is the fact that Hitler has re- 
sumed his policy of making Greater Germany ]Juden- 
rein. The Jews of Vienna are faced with immediate 
deportation to Nazi Poland. Ten thousand Viennese 
Jews have already been shipped to Poland. The re- 
mainder are threatened with a similar fate. Although 
the Austrian quota for the United States is not filled, 
American consuls refuse to issue visas unless the appli- 
cant is provided with a steamship ticket. Unless this 
condition is made, visas may be issued which cannot 
be utilized and which fall overdue. Consequently the 
quotas in Greater Germany remain unfilled while Jews 
are being carted away to ghettos in Poland because 
they lack the fare to the United States. Men, women 
and children are being herded into unheated trains, 
and shipped to the Polish charnel house. The trains 
are sealed so that no cry of anguish can escape. Sur- 
vivors of similar journeys have told the world what 
incarceration without food, without water, without 
toilet facilities means on this ride to hell. And the end 
of the trip is merely a continuation of horrors, with 
fresh variations. Those who survive the journey have 
the opportunity to perish of hunger and disease when 
they reach their destination. The promise to extermin- 
ate the Jews is one that Hitler keeps. 





Nobody knows why the sealed trains freighted with 
human wretchedness are moving eastward again. One 
explanation is that Hitler is taking vengeance for the 
pro-British stand of American Jewry. If American 
Jews won't behave, the millions of Jewish hostages in 
the Nazi grasp will pay the price. This explanation 
hardly seems tenable. The Nazi program for European 
Jewry has been well publicized for the past decade and 
bears no relationship to whatever position the Jews of 
America will take. More probably the Nazi time-table 
calls for fresh Jewish deportations, and if such deport- 
ations can be construed as an argument against Amer- 
ican Jewish support of aid-to-Britain, why that much 
more has been achieved from the Nazi viewpoint. If 
there are any Jews who. still believe that large-scale 
conquest will sate Hitler's appetite for Jewish destruc- 
tion, and that with prostrate Europe to batten on he 
will not bother to single out the Jews that fall into his 
clutches for special persecution, these latest develop- 
ments should serve to disillusion them. It becomes 
clearer from day to day that Jews who are not saved 
from Hitler’s Europe are doomed. The appeal of the 
Vienna Jews should receive a swift and effective reply. 
That there should be unfilled quotas in any European 





city under Hitler’s dominance because money has not 
been raised for steamship tickets is a reproach whose 
force American Jewry cannot waive. One dare not 
hoard life belts during a shipwreck. 


A Farmer from Bridgeport 





RNEST PIK, WHO RECENTLY DIED IN BRIDGEPORT, 

left $8,000 for the Jewish National Fund. Ordin- 
arily such a bequest, even of this size, would hardly 
arouse astonishment. The Jewish National Fund has 
long won its place as a potential heir in the hour 
when wills are made and earthly possessions are allo- 
cated. But Ernest Pick happened to be a Christian, 
and, to boot, a Christian of Austrian origin. Accord- 
ing to the information available, Pick had visited Pal- 
estine some five years ago and had been tremendously 
impressed by the miracle of Jewish colonization he 
witnessed. That he took the trouble to visit Jewish 
colonies ahd settlements is in itself an indication of 
some inner sympathy and comprehension. The ordin- 
ary non-Jewish tourist of the Holy Land rarely strays 
from the normal path of a Christian’s pilgrimage. The 
sacred places, hallowed by the Old and New Testa- 
ments, are absorbing enough for the newcomer, and 
only in rare instances. does the casual non-Jewish 
visitor with no special political or economic reasons 
for studying the question of Jewish colonization, take 
the trouble to stop off at a kvutzah as he goes from 
Bethlehem to Galilee. But the Christian farmer from 
Bridgeport saw the Jewish farmers in the Emek—and 
a great many tales circulated by the local Nazis back 
home among their Germanic kinfolk must have shriv- 
elled in the light of the Judear sun. 


Perhaps Mr. Pick figured that when he got back to 
Bridgeport, he’d have something to say to those boys. 
And in time he said it. He said it magnificently. In 
that bequest to the Jewish National Fund is contained 
one Aryan’s answer to all the foul drivel that he had 
surely been fed. There is an answer to the Kuhn 
henchman who whispered to him that all Jews are 
“parasites.” There is an answer to the Bund emissary 
who tried to get him to join the Hitler crusade to “‘ex- 
terminate” the Jewish “menace.” There is even an 
answer to the well-disproved fellow Christian who 


may have urged him to remember that Jews, though ° 


long suffering, are a people of great wealth and re- 
quired no outside assistance. “They are all rich, you 
know, and they take care of their own.” When Pick 
deposited $8,000 to the credit of the Jewish National 
Fund two days before his death, he was kicking away 
the copy of Social Justice left on his doorstep, the cir- 
cular “Buy Christian” thrust into his mail, the swas- 
tika button covertly offered for sale to good “Aryans.” 
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Answers are being given everywhere. The Nether- 
land stevedores who recently defended Jews attacked 
by Nazis in Amsterdam, the Belgians who donned yel- 
low arm-bands in sympathy with their Jewish fellow- 
citizens, are giving answers whose record will not be 
lost. But the deed of the Bridgeport farmer has a 
special grace. It is a tribute to something proud and 
beautiful rather than an act of compassion. We are 
realists enough to know that the bit of Palestinian 
earth which will be purchased with Pick’s donation 
will have no special scent, nor be of richer texture, but 
it is surely true to say that his bequest, with all that it 
implies, has for a moment made the miasmas of our 
time more bearable. 


Russia’s Protest 





USSIA HAS EXPRESSED ITS OFFICIAL DISSATISFAC- 
tion over the Nazi occupation of Bulgaria. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the Soviet 
note was sent to the victim, Bulgaria, instead of the 
aggressor and also that it was sent after the event, a 
somewhat useless’ time to express disappointment. 
During the weeks when it was obvious that Germany 
contemplated such a step, Moscow refrained from 
making any clear statement that it would actively come 
to the assistance of the victimized land. Nevertheless, 
it should be pointed out that the Moscow note to Bul- 
garia is the first one emanating from the Kremlin 
since the outbreak of the war decrying Nazi occupa- 
tion of a small country as contrary to the interests of 
peace. Till now, as one small country after another 
was invaded, Russia invariably declared that such 
moves were justifiable from the point of view of the 
strategy of “the imperialist war.” Jzvestia, the official 
paper of the Russian Communist party, then jeered at 
the idea of a moral approach to the problem of the 
independence of small nations in this war. But’ Bul- 
garia is closer home and its occupation was sufficiently 
painful to evoke the first outcry of protest (of a sort) 
in eighteen months. 

Many people, who inwardly found it difficult to 
compromise with the idea that Russia—or rather the 
Soviet Union as they fanatically demand it must be 
called—should consistently remain indifferent to Nazi 
successes, are again hopefully interpreting every letter 
in the Soviet note to Bulgaria to find some indication 
that the Socialist fatherland will at last line up with 
the anti-Nazi front. Unfortunately there is little 
ground at this time to uphold such a belief. That 
Soviet leaders are apprehensive of the Nazi threat to 
their own country is probably true. But the peculiar 
date line and address of the Russian note shows that 
Moscow does not mean business at this time. It is idle 
to speculate whether Germany will take the hint and, 
for the moment, permit Russia to “liberate” another 
piece of Rumania, or possibly Persia this time. Such a 
move would be of no significance now. In the long 
tun Russia may yet find that it has missed the boat not 
only in Bulgaria. 
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53 Were Released 


N OUR FEBRUARY ISSUE WE PUBLISHED SOME OF 
the contents of a letter from Palestine concerning 
the unjustified and brutal nature of many actions of 
the Palestine administration. We are therefore glad to 
bring our readers a more hopeful and encouraging 
item from that country, an item which though small in 
itself still is significant. During recent months the Pal- 
estine government had imprisoned a number of young 
people, workers and students, when they were caught 
training in the use of arms outside the regular armed 
forces. Now we are informed that fifty-three of these 
had been released. 








Of course, there was originally no justification for 
the punishment imposed upon these young men. The 
same administration which imprisoned them had no 
eyes for the armed Arab terrorists who kept the coun- 
try in turmoil for nearly four years before the out- 
break of the war. Yet when these young people met to 
train for self-defense solely, the Palestine authorities 
suddenly manifested an agility and severity no one 
who had watched them in former years would have 
suspected them of possessing. 


We have pointed out the above and other injustices 
in previous months. We will continue to do so when- 
ever a wrong is committed. But we will also point out 
every event, large and small, that is of a more encour- 
aging nature. 

The fifty-three persons released will now return to 
their daily occupations. We do not doubt that before 
long many of them will willingly find themselves in 
the forces opposing Gerfnany in Libya or Greece. 
Were the British administration to allow young Pales- 
tinian Jews to participate directly and “legally” in the 
war against Nazi Germany, there would have arisen 
no need to arrest them from the very beginning. 


Reform Rabbis Endorse Histadrut 


IVE YEARS AGO 241 REFORM RABBIS, IN FIRM BE- 

lief that ‘the prophetic ideals espoused by Liberal 
Judaism are especially compatible with those of the 
Labor Movement in Eretz Israel,” affixed their signa- 
tures as individuals to a statement endorsing the His- 
tadrut and commending to their colleagues and follow- 
ers “hearty support for the Histadrut.” Today, on the 
occasion of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Histad- 
rut, these spiritual leaders of Liberal Judaism reaffirm 
their enthusiasm for Labor Palestine in a spirit of 
“ever deepening conviction of the value of the Histad- 
rut because of the manner in which it has upheld its 
social ideals under indescribable ordeal.” This mani- 
festation is indeed a creditable tribute to the Histadrut, 
and a source of encouragement to all of us who are 
laboring in its behalf. 
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Faith 
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JEWIsH FRONTIER — 


by Sholem Asch 





VERYTHING THAT we have up to this point 

ascribed to man, man has developed for himself 
by means of the powers which are coiled up in the 
potentiality of his embryo. These powers man con- 
quered for himself in and through the experience of 
epochs, in evolutionary transformations. Even the 
highest inspiration, which towers into God-thirst and 
God-search, he created for himself through intuitions 
which are additional radiations of his intellect out of 
the dark and hidden spheres to which the intelligence 
alone hes no access. But all this already existed—if not 
in actuality then in thought—within the potentiality of 
his native intelligence. It is with this power that he 
stepped out beyond the limitations of the sheer neces- 
sities of his factual life, to enter into unreal and fan- 
tastic realms. In order to lengthen his life he created 
for himself a second world with a Parnassus of gods, 
and even attained to the highest development of Greek 
philosophy—to a harmony of the ends of the soul. 

It is even probable that the need of God is part of 
the equipment of existence for man. All. students of 
primitive people tell us that they find traces of god 
worship in the lowest strata of tribal life, whether it 
be in the form of demons, spirits and natural phen- 
omena, or in ancestor worship. To a greater or smaller 
extent they have entered into definite relationship with 
these gods by the payment of tribute or sacrifice; or 
else they seek to keep the gods at a distance by fright- 
ening them off with the masks of devils and evil 
spirits. All these forms of worship, from the most 
primitive to the most highly developed are—to use the 
expression of the great Hebrew poet, Solomon ibn 
Gabirol—only the expression of the longing to serve 
the one God: “In their worship of the gods, they 
mean but to serve Thee.” 

All these forms of idol worship, from the lowest to 
the highest—including even those which have devel- 
oped supreme moral values, like a Socrates, an Aris- 
totle or a Plato, and which all but puts them on com- 
mon ground with the believers in the one God—men 
have evolved with the power of their own intelligence; 
and they are therefore locked and confined within the 
narrow framework of human limitation. However far 
these inspirations may reach in their growth, they are 
the fruit of the gardeners who have planted them; they 
are watered by the wells which man himself has filled. 
And because their aspifations—no matter how far the 
radiations go—have not been derived from the first 
source, the creator, but from the agent, the created, 
their moral results are locked in their own framework 
of change and dissolution. 

The particular worship of a primitive people—its 
homely demons and spirits—endured only as long as 
a * This essay is part of a volume entitled ‘‘What I Believe’’ by Sholem 
Asch that will be released soon by the G. P. Putnam's Sons. It was trans- 


lated from the Yiddish by Maurice Samuel. It is being reprinted by special 
arrangement with the author and publishers. 


the people was not conquered by another tribe. When 
they passed under the rule of another tribe, they 
passed also to the worship of its demons, which were 
stronger than their own. The philosophic-moralistic 
proofs of the Greek philosophers carried no obligation 
with them. The identical intelligence which demon- 
strated the existence of the harmony of the soul, or the 
necessity of a moral life, used the same methods to 
demonstrate the beliefs of the Epicurean school, to 
wit, that not the gods decide the destiny of man, but 
the fixed laws of nature. Therefore, the discourse con- 
tinued, man should fear neither the gods nor death, 
for nothing could change the fate of man. 


i TARSHISH, the city of merchants and philoso- 
phers, young Saul encountered the Stoic teachers 
who during the day preached in the academies the 
high ethical lore of the founder of their school, Athen- 
adorus. Certain of the sayings of Athenadorus have 
been preserved for us by Seneca, and they could easily 
be fitted into the Ethics of the Fathers or the sayings 
of the Apostles. But when evening fell in Tarshish, 
and the city was gay with color and flooded with the 
sound of flutes and cymbals, these same Stoics sold 
their souls for a plate of swine-flesh and a mouthful of 
sweet wine. “They ate so that they might be able to 
puke, and they puked so that they might be able to 
eat.” They went in search of the degraded sexual per- 
versities concerning which Paul speaks with such con- 
tempt. Tarshish was the melting pot in which seethed 
the unrestrained dissoluteness of the orient side by side 
with the brutal sophistication of the Greeks. And who 
can tell whether these pictures of the base and pol- 
luted life of the Hellenic Greeks upon which Paul 
must have gazed in his youth did not play an import- 
ant role in his ultimate decision to become “the apostle 
to the gentiles,” so that he might bring them the mes- 
sage of faith? 


Seneca, whose Stoic philosophy had reached such a 
high moral plane that some Christian scholars believe 
him to have been a secret convert to Christianity, this 
same Seneca who preached a life of Stoic retirement 
and modesty, and who believed that “death is a libera- 
tion, for it is the birth of eternity,” did not, however, 
withdraw from life. On the contrary, his life was 
steeped in the exaggerated and dissolute luxury which 
he permitted himself to receive from the hands of his 
savage pupil, Nero. 


And it was not only in its decadent or Hellenistic 
period that Greek moral theory imposed no obliga- 
tions; even in the time of Socrates and Plato it re- 
mained an isolated system of intellectual exercise; it 
was intended exclusively for the cultivated aristocrat, 
for the Aristotelian “intelligent animal,’ without 
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moral influence on the life of the masses or upon life 
in general, and without achieving in any degree the 
moral improvement of the character of the people. 


“What is man that thou art mindful of him?’ Our 
brain is built up of the same chemical materials as the 
other parts of our body, and is subject to the same 
conditions. The product of our intelligence—like the 
creation of any other organ or instrument of the 
senses—is confined and locked within the circle of our 
nature. With all the wealth of our experience we are 
like blind worms crawling about in the narrow gutters 
which we have burrowed out with our proboscid intel- 
ligence. How do we dare to expect that by means of 
our senses, locked as they are in the limitations of 
matter, we shall break through to that which is con- 
cealed from us—that for which there is no means of 
apprehension in the range of our concepts, and no ex- 
pression in the range of our language, namely, the 
divine? We have not the instruments with which to 
apprehend it. ““We can express the divine,” says Mai- 
monides, “not in that which it is or has, but in that 
which it is not. It is infinite, it is timeless, it is incom- 
prehensible.”” Not only are we unable to comprehend 
the creator, but, with all our experience, even his work 
is hidden from us behind a thousand seals. Nor is this 
inability of ours confined to the work of God about us. 
It applies to us, to ourselves; for who of us can say 
that he knows himself and what he is? Who can un- 
derstand his own personality? How many “I's” are 
there in a man? And though the theories of Freud 
have been distorted and exploited by speculative trick- 
ery —to the undeserved discrediting of Freud — it 
cannot be denied that his methods have opened new 
channels into the dark labyrinth of our inner being, 
and who can tell what the ultimate results of these 
penetrations will reveal? “Thou shalt not believe in 
thyself until the day of thy death,” our Rabbis taught 
us. If we do not know ourselves, if we still stand like 
strangers before the closed doors of our own confine- 
ment, how do we dare to expect that the gates of 
heaven will open for us? 


The lantern—the intelligence—which the gods 
have hung upon our necks so that it may guide us 
through the labyrinth of our being, sends out its 
beams in opposite directions. The genius of the Ger- 
mans which created the romantic school of literature 
and the idealistic school of philosophy, also created 
the rationalist school of Fichte and Hegel and the 
superman of Nietzche and Spengler. These are the 
theoretical fore-runners of that demon-worship which 
we know as Hitlerism and Nazism; and the ritual of 
that worship includes not only the destruction of the 
material achievements of our civilization; it is de- 
signed not less certainly to destroy our moral heritage, 
to wipe out our belief in prophetic inspiration, and to 
thrust the world back into the. idol-worship of the 
darkest ages. 


No, it is not the human instinct, no matter how 
deep it bores its canals through the unknown which 
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is about us, and it is not the intelligence, with all its 
delicate instruments for the weighing and measuring 
of our experiences—it is not these which were capable 
of bringing to man the salvation of the one, universal, 
living God. The obligation of a moral life, regulated 
by just laws and godliness, which proceeds from faith, 
could reach man only as a categorical principle, dic- 
tated by an independent power which is not in man 
and which is—like the divinity itself—beyond under- 
standing and beyond conceiving. This is the authority 
or the mandate which divinity entrusted to its chosen 
ones, to those destined to it from their birth, the pro- 
phetic spirits sought out by the divinity, and possess- 
ing the divine inspiration. 


L’ IS utterly impossible to apprehend faith, or to 
have faith in faith, save by faith itself; there is no 
other instrument in our possession which is capable of 
taking hold of it. It slips out from the instruments of 
the senses. Every intellectual proof which the intelli- 
gence brings in favor of faith can be countered by an 
intellectual proof in the contrary sense. Even the in- 
stinct can be misled in the dark coils of our lusts and 
passions. We are capable of receiving faith in our in- 
stinctive concepts only by means of the faith that it 
has entrusted by a heavenly grace to the relevant pro- 
phet in the form of the authority to bring it to man as 
a revelation of the divine will. 


It could not have been otherwise. 


Faith in itself is already a beginning of divinity. It 
is as though the divinity, desiring to bring salvation to 
man, was compelled to throw out a divine bridge 
from the heavenly sphere across the abyss of our 
earthly confinement. For faith is not confined to the 
factual, is not confined to the thing alone, as the intel- 
ligence is, but is endless, breaks out from the frame- 
work of our intellectual compulsion and sweeps over 
unbounded heavenly spheres to which man had no ac- 
cess until the coming of faith. In other words: the in- 
struments of perception by means of which we acquire 
experiences, are adapted only to earthly and limited 
concepts. Our understanding serves us to the extent 
that the instrument of intelligence can snatch at exper- 
ience, and is limited only to the experienced. But by 
means of faith we step out of our human nature. We 
ourselves become a part of divinity, for a life-line has 
been thrown to us, in the sea of our human isolation, 
out of the divine rescue ship. 


Only faith in a heavenly father, who confided his 
will or authority, for our salvation, to his elected ones, 
can obligate us to an ethical life; for only in him have 
we a balance in which to weigh values. The values are 
those which accord with the substance of God’s will, 
which he has revealed to us through his elected ones; 
whatever does not so accord is evil, and is of the 
devil. The ethical life to which the intelligence binds 
us is a voluntary one, and can be transposed in the 
opposite direction when the intelligence is bound to 
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something else. Only those ethical values which flow 
trom the divine will are eternal and unchangeable. 
‘They cannot be deflected because they come armed 
with authority; and we have no way of deflecting our 
lives from them, because of the fear of God which is 
iN us. 


“The awe of God is the beginning of wisdom,” our 
Jewish sages teach us: the frst radiation of divinity is 
awe of the divinity. Divinity is not an isolated, celes- 
tial essence which, at one time and with a single act, 
created man and then abandoned him to the wild 
beast which is nature. Nor is divinity activated by a 
single injection of influence, which God imparted to 
it at the beginning as an unalterable, static law, with- 
out possibility of adaptation and variation. No; I am 
in consistent contact with the creator through the 
providence of the individual, and that at every 
moment in my life. With every breath I draw I renew 
my relationship with God—and that takes place by 
the medium of my faith that it is done with his will. 
Only the personal God whose eye is bent upon me 
daily and who consistently guides my path can lift me 
above my worm-like existence, and become a fount of 
inspiration in me for the noblest and purest deeds. 
Only this faith in an individual providence Carries 
with it all the blessings which faith has to give. Every- 
thing else, which limits the divinity to a static condi- 
tion, is an affront to God and a reversion to the death- 
dealing idol of fate. 


Faith is not granted; faith must be conquered and 
acquired by man. “Everything is in the hand of God 
save the fear of God’; this was what tae Rabbis 
taught. The Christian faith teaches that it is impos- 
sible to acquire faith without the grace of heaven; for 
faith is election, grace and the highest endowment 
which man possesses. It is mightier than death; it is 
more faithful than a mother; it has more love to im- 
part than the most loving wife... 


In the depth of the night, on your lonely bed, when 
you sink into the bottomless darkness, you feel faith 
near to your heart, like a beloved wife; her arms are 
about you, and their sweetness pours more happiness 
into you, more boundless, eternally brimming joy than 
the passionate arms of your beloved. 


Faith is not just the staff of the ages, upon which 
you may lean as you cross the threshold between this 
world and the next. It is that, but it is also more; for 
it is chiefly a sunny guide which illumines with bliss 
the path of your life; it is a young mother who leads 
you by the hand through the labyrinths of your 
mysterious self. 


O HAVE faith one must possess a certain talent, 
even as for art; indeed, faith is the highest form 
of art. Without faith the nobles: music is a confusion 
of tones. Via faith music is transformed into that 
divine, harmonious language which speaks to our 
hearts and lifts us to higher. spheres. Single, isolated 








patches of light and shadow fall from the setting sun 
upon the cornea of our eyes; faith is that which gath- 
ers and brings into focus the single tones or patches 
of color and transmits them to our senses as a har- 
mony of form which fills our hearts with lofty aspir- 
ation and godly piety. In order to experience this one 
must be possessed of an alert heart and ear and eye, 
which are able to receive faith not less acutely than 
music and color. 


I know that there are people who are tone deaf and 
color blind; even so there are the impotent of faith. 
There are the “barren” ones, afflicted with faith-im- 
potence. Their senses are endowed only with that 
mathematical-mechanistic ability where nature is con- 
fined to the factual. Their senses open only to that 
earthly substance of which they themselves are com- 
pounded. For them my words will be unintelligible. 
For faith is the latest and youngest of the senses, one 
which man is still developing, and not all men have 
acquired it yet. It was probably so with the other 
senses, too, as man acquired them with infinite labor 
and selection. In the first period of the development 
of our sight, that sense was confined only to the chos- 
en few, the ablest. Later the sense of sight became 
the common property of all men. The same course 
will be followed by the development of the most 
delicate of the senses, the one which leads us to the 
supreme heights, to the gates of heaven—the sense 
of faith. 


Faith is the most personal element which man pos- 
sesses, the most intimate factor of his soul. It is more 
intimate than one’s wife, than love, and even than 
one’s own body. Faith radiates such an impassioned 
mystic love as leaves behind all other human emotions. 
We could not otherwise understand the enormous 
price which man has paid for it. No heavenly reward, 
no ecstatic vision of bliss beyond the grave visiting 
the hearts of those who have been martyred for the 
Jewish faith, comforting them amid the flames of the 
auto-da-fe, could have evoked that readiness in self- 
sacrifice which the Jewish people has shown for its 
faith. Faith alone could inspire them with this in- 
comprehensible and mystic love and create this incom- 
prehensible bond with God which mocked at all suf- 
fering and gave them the capacity to endure every- 
thing. An eternal fire burns on the altar of God, and 
upon it the Jewish people has been the sacrifice from 
the days of the Greeks until our own times. 


And that which is said here concerning the Jews 
can be applied also to the believers of the Christian 
faith. From the beginning the Christian Jews trans- 
mitted the mystic love of their God to the carriers of 
the Christian faith. These endowed it with the same 
feeling of identification with God, and taught them- 
selves to pay for it the same price of the martyr as 
their fellow-countrymen paid for the Jewish faith. 
Petronius, proconsul of Syria, stood amazed and aghast 
at the spectacle of the tens of thousands of Jewish 
men, women and children who poured into the harbor 
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of Ptolemaeus, threw themselves upon the ground, 
and stretched out their necks to the swords of the le- 
gionnaires who accompanied him. The Emperor 
Caligula proclaimed himself a God and commanded 
the nations to erect his statue in their temples and 
offer it sacrifice. All the nations obeyed him with 
eager sycophancy, the clever Greeks included, substi- 
tuting the image of the ugly little Roman for that of 
Zeus, Apollo and even Venus. The Jews were the 
only ones who stretched themselves out in the streets; 
they came all the way from Jerusalem to say to the 
proconsul: “Only over our dead bodies will you carry 
the image of the Emperor into the Holy of Holies!”’ 
And the Greeks in every city are amazed; they make 
pogroms on the Jews because they prevent the statue 
of the Caesar from being carried into their synagogues; 
the Greeks send messengers to the all-highest in Rome 
to complain against the Jews. The Emperor flies into 
a fury. He issues the command that the Jews shall 
be taken at their word, and that his image is to be car- 
ried into the temple over their prostrate bodies. And 
the Jews pile themselves like an iron wall before the 
gates of the temple: “Not while one of us is alive 
shall you carry the image of a man into our sanctuary.” 
And who can say whether this incredible obstinacy of 
the Jews was not the most important of the factors 
which prepared a path later for the Christianity of the 
other peoples? 


The same obstinacy was manifested at the begin- 
ning by the members of the early Jewish-Christian 
congregation of Jerusalem. How amazed Paul—or as 
he then called himself, Saul—must have been to be- 
hold the spirit of self-sacrifice which the members of 
the Greek-speaking community displayed when he 
came in the night to drag them from their houses, for 
the sake of their faith in a crucified Messiah. And 
who can say whether it was not this spirit of martyr- 
dom, which the Jewish-Christian community had trans- 
ferred from its Jewish faith to its faith in a Messiah 
—who can say whether it was not this display which 
made on Paul the impression which was later to issue 
in the vision which came to him on the road to 
Damascus? 


And the Jew-Christians infected with their spirit of 
martyrdom also the gentiles. For the first time non- 
Jewish Christians displayed readiness to self-sacrifice 
for their faith in a Messiah, something which till then 
had been an exclusive Jewish privilege. 


It is hardly credible that all the Christians who let 
their bodies be consumed upon the blazing crosses 
kindled by Nero, or who gave themselves to be thrown 
to the wild beasts in the arena, were deeply instructed, 
imbued with the profound theological philosophy of 
Paul. On the contrary: the majority of Nero’s victims 
were members of the Jewish community of Rome, 
who had accepted the faith in the Messiah: plain and 
simple workers, gold- and silver-smiths, oil-mixers, 
tent-makers, potters, sellers of perfumes, saddlers— 
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the poorest of the poor; untutored men and women— 
some of them could hardly read in the scriptures. The 
inscriptions in both the Jewish and the Christian-Jew- 
ish catacombs in Rome give evidence of wide-spread 
illiteracy. Very rarely do we find a marble tablet on 
which the inscription, “Peace upon Israel’’—frequent- 
ly encountered in the Jewish and even in the Christian 
catacombs—is spelled properly. Greek and Jewish 
inscriptions alike are full of errors—evidence enough 
that the church in Rome was not composed of edu- 
cated men and women. It was not only Paul who was 
active in Rome. Long before his advent the church of 
Jerusalem had sent its emissaries to Rome, and they 
made converts to the Christian faith among the poor 
of the Jewish community. It is by no means to be 
believed, then, that the martyrs of the Christian faith 
who sanctified the Name in those early days, consisted 
solely or largely of ‘members of the Imperial court,” 
or even of such as were instructed in Greek or Jewish 
thought. By far the largest number were simple and 
ignorant workers. And the same was true of the 
Jewish martyrs. 


I’ WAS not only the spiritual and intellectual elite 
of the Jews—the Rabbis and the scholars—who 
paid for their faith with their lives; for by far the 
largest part they were the “unknown soldiers’ of the 
illiterate masses. The names of the Rabbis who died 
for the sanctification of the Name have in most in- 
stances been preserved in the record; but it would be 
a gross error to imagine that they alone suffered death 
in the Hadrianic persecution which is known in Jewish 
history as the time of the “Ten Slaughtered by the 
Government.’ In that period, as in all earlier and 
later periods, from the first Jewish pogroms until the 
days of Hitler, the large, unknown and ignorant Jew- 
ish masses paid the martyr’s price for their faith. It 
is they who furnish the sacrifices which burn for ever 
on the altar of faith. 

For faith is, primarily, democracy. “I will pour 
out my spirit upon every soul’’—this is the power of 
faith. Faith, which was brought to us by appointed 
authority, is not an exclusive philosophic system, deli- 
cately distilled from the liquid of the intelligence, 
accessible only to the ‘‘intelligent animal” and with- 
held from the masses. Faith in God, brought to us 
by authority, is a sun which warms all creatures. All 
have a portion in Israel’s inheritance of God; all the 
souls of humanity stood at the foot of Sinai. In faith 
we are all equal, the ignorant with the learned, for it 
is not intelligence which has imposed it upon us, nor 
have we reached it through instinct; but it was given 
to us as the grace of heaven, and transmitted by an 
authority which regards all men as being alike. Every 
one of us has been endowed with the mystic identifica- 
tion with God; everyone one of us has his share of the 
incomprehensible passion. It is for this reason that 
faith is both the most intimately personal in man and, 
at the same time, the most diffused of commonalty of 
participation in the divine prerogative. 
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It has happened more than once, both in the Jewish 
and Christian faiths, that there have arisen subtle and 
learned men who have sought to lead faith back into 
Aristotelian ways, to identity divinity with that “ef- 
fective intelligence’ which can be enjoyed only by 
the “intelligent animal,”’ while the rest of mankind 
is rigidly excluded. And whenever such an attempt 
has been made, there has ensued a revoit of the masses 
against these night-watchmen of the intellect. The 
masses sent out trom ther own midst spiritual forces 
which burst through all doors and invaded the sanc- 
tuary into which the inteliectuais had retreated, carry- 
ing with them, as their exciusive intellectual property, 
the divinity. rom their possession it was wrested, as 
a common good, by the revolting masses, and restored 
to its original tunction, which 1s that of a common 
source ot mystic love. 


Faith in a universal God, who has made known his 
unchanging will toward mankind, and who maintains 
a continuous and uninterrupted contact with every one 
ot his creatures, directing the distinct and separate 
course of each single one; taith in a God which 1s 
capable of evoking an unquencnabie and undemons- 
trabie thirst tor him, and desire tor him, unto and 
beyond the threshold of death—such taith could not 
have been inspired by an internal human instinct, by 
a potentiality which emerges trom within. The human 
instinct within us could have done nothing more than 
awake our thirst for the divinity—but it could not 
have brought us to the source of divinity itself. Nor 
could it have been acquired for us by our intelligence. 
The intelligence, with the highest of its possibilities, 
as they have been expressed during the palmy days of 
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the Greek culture—in the time of Pericles—was only 
capable of filling the source with waters which it 
brought from its own well. 


‘Lhe intelligence was, indeed, capable of adorning 
the divinity with all manner of ornaments or attri- 
butes, drawn from the ideals of the intelligence itself. 
But the ethical life which was the emanation of a 
necessity of the creature, was accessible only to the 
aristocratic i xtellectual; and this ethical life did not 
carry any compulsion with it. The divine source 
which could quench the thirst of men with the bles- 
sings of faith, could be filled only by a monotheistic 
divinity—the faith which has been transmitted to us 
by authority. 

In the chaotic and tumultuous darkness which sur- 
rounded us, God’s hand was suddenly felt, molding 
man in his own likeness. 

1 thank thee and praise thee, father in heaven, that 
thou hast made me a son of man in the likeness of 
thine own image; I thank thee and praise thee that 
thou hast chosen me from among all thy creatures in 
that thou hast put into me a soul, a part of thyself, 
that I may fulfill thy presence and being here. And 
thou hast been gracious unto me in that thou hast re- 
vealed thy will to me through the authority which 
thou hast conferred upon thy messengers and proph- 
ets; and thou hast further been gracious unto me in 
that thou hast given it to me to pass-over the abyss of 
the earthly temporal, which is my own nature, and to 
attain to the heavenly-incomprehensible, by means of 
the faith which thou hast instilled into my heart. Be 
thou blessed therefore, father in heaven. May thy faith 
stand ever before my eyes and be my guide in all my 
acts and all my meditations. 


The Supreme Court Speaks on Labor 


by Joseph Schlossberg 





ioe INJUNCTION originated as a means of 
curbing the usurpation of power by British 
royalty. In the eighties of the previous century, in this 
country, the employers began to make use of the in- 
junction against organized labor. A former President 
and Chief Justice of the United States first came into 
national prominence as the “father of injunctions.” 

When the Sherman anti-trust act was under consid- 
eration by Congress in 1890, Samuel Gompers asked 
for a provision which would exempt labor. He was as- 
sured by the political leaders that a law against trusts 
could not possibly be used against workers, and that 
such a provision was therefore unnecessary. Before 
long the Sherman Act was invoked devastatingly 
against labor. 

In his desperation Gompers again ran to the poli- 


tical bosses. This time he won. A labor protective - 


clause was written into the Clayton Act of 1914. 
Gompers joyfully proclaimed this Act as labor's 
Magna Carta. Subsequently the courts in effect inval- 
idated the precious clause and the Great Charter be- 
came another scrap of paper. 


In 1932 Congress passed the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
which gave the labor movement some relief from the 
injunction plague. The anti-labor injunction continued 
to function, but was considerably modified. The gen- 
eral tendency on the part of the courts and the legisla- 
tures seemed to be away from the policy of granting 
injunctions against labor for the mere asking and to- 
ward an attitude of greater fairness to labor, particu- 
larly with respect to the constitutional right of free 
speech, which is the essence of peaceful picketing. The 
Supreme Court decision of last month, upholding an 
anti-picketing injunction, issued by the Supreme Court 
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of Illinois, came, therefore, as a stunning blow to 
organized labor. 


It was recognized by the State and the Federal 
Courts that the picketing conducted by the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, the enjoined organization, 
was entirely peaceful and free of all violence. Under 
an Illinois Statute of 1925 peaceful picketing could 
not be enjoined. But because violence had been com- 
mitted eight months before picketing was begun by 
the union, peaceful picketing was forbidden by an in- 
junction. Liberal America was amazed at seeing Felix 
Frankfurter, a well known opponent of the labor in- 
junction abuse, with the majority of the court (5 to 
3) in upholding the Illinois injunction. He led the 
majority by writing its decision. Justices Black, Douglas 
and Reed dissented. 


To the layman, who is unable to derive comfort 
from legalistic pilpul, this decision holds out a 
double menace. {t will encourage the employers to use 
agents provocateurs, because, under the new ruling, 
violence, no matter by whom committed, or when, 
would be a basis for an injunction against peaceful 
picketing. An offender would also be liable to double 
punishment: for committing violence, which is a crime 
under the statutory law, and for exercising his right of 
free speech, which was made a crime by the judge that 
issued the injunction. 


Says Justice Black in his dissenting opinion: ‘For 
this language is capable of being construed to mean 
that none of those enjoined can, without subjecting 
themselves to summary punishment, speak, write or 
publish anything anywhere or at any time which the 
Illinois court—acting without a jury in the exercise of 
its broad power to punish for contempt—might con- 
clude would result in discouraging -people from buying 
milk products of the complaining dairy. And more 
than that—if the language is so construed, those en- 
joined can be sent to jail if they even threaten to 
write, speak, or publish, in such way as to discourage 
prospective milk purchase.” 


The other side, however, is not similarly enjoined. 

Judge Black says further: ‘Even those convicted of 
crime are not in this country punished by having their 
freedom of expression curtailed except under prison 
tules and regulations, and then only for the duration 
of the sentence.” 


The decision is particularly dangerous at the present 
time, when enemies of labor, taking advantage of the 
war mood, are seeking to “‘teach labor its place.” Un- 
fortunately, the labor movement lacks the unity 
needed for effective defense. 


It is a relief to find the court acting more liberally 
in another labor case. Justice Frankfurter, again speak- 
ing for the majority, (Chief Justice Hughes and Mr. 
Justice Roberts dissenting) delivered the opinion in 
the case A. F. of L. vs Swing, holding that secondary 
picketing is legal; peaceful picketing may be done by 
workers who are not employed by the picketed firm, 






Justice Frankfurter delivered the Court’s opinion in 
another case involving the Sherman Act, and ruling 
against the Government. The Anhauser-Busch Brewery 
Company of St. Louis had collective bargaining agree- 
ments with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America and with the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Both unions are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Both are craft unions. 
When certain construction work was to be done by the 
firm, each Union claimed the jobs for its own mem- 
bers. A very serious jurisdictional dispute between the 
two labor organizations developed. That led to a strike 
of the carpenters and to picketing. 

The Federal Department of Justice has been dili- 
gently active in seeking the enforcement of the anti- 
trust act. It had four of the Carpenters’ Union officers 
indicted under that act. When the indictments were 
quashed the case was brought before the Supreme 
Court. By a vote of 6 to 2 (Justice Murphy, not vot- 
ing, because the action originated in the Department 
during his Administration) the court ruled in favor of 
the Union. 

The decision clears up a very vital matter: The Sher- 
man Act, frequently used in the past as a very conven- 
ient weapon against labor, cannot be used in labor dis- 
putes; strikes and picketing resulting from intra-Union 
quarrels are not to be regarded as a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. Collusion between Unions and em- 
ployers to affect prices would be so regarded by the 
courts. 

Jurisdictional wars like the one between the carpen- 
ters and the machinists injure labor morally and mater- 
ially. But under a craft system of labor organization 
they can be avoided only with very great difficulty, if 
at all. 

For many years the Supreme Court was the grave- 
yard for labor laws. The eight hour law for railroad 
workers, in 1917, was a fortunate exception, because 
those workers were threatening to strike as the country 
was entering the war. 

A change in the attitude of the court came after the 
invalidation of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The court was not unaware of the shock which its de- 
cision had caused to the nation. New and more effec- 
tive labor legislation was passed by Congress: first, the 
Wagner Act, protecting the workers in the exercise of 
their right to organize; then, the Wage and Hour Act, 
providing for wage minima and hour maxima. The 
Supreme Court upheld the Wagner Act in 1937, and 
last month it sustained the Wage and Hour Act in two 
unanimous decisions. 

Justice Stone, who wrote both opinions, courageous- 
ly stated that the Court had overruled itself. He refer- 
red to a case of twenty-two years ago: ‘In that case it 
was held by a bare majority of the Court over the 
powerful and now classic dissent of Mr. Justice 
Holmes setting forth the fundamental issues involved, 
that Congress was without power to exclude products 
of child labor from interstate commerce. The reason- 
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ing and conclusion of the Court’s opinion there cannot 
be reconciled with the conclusion which we have 
reached.”” Justice Stone said about the old attitude of 
Court: “It should be and now is overruled.” 

Congress has twice enacted legislation dealing with 
child labor, and twice the Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional. Congress tried to remedy the evil by proposing 
a child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
The proposed amendment has been waiting in legisla- 
tive lobbies since 1924. The abandonment by the 
Court of its former position has saved the Wage and 
Hour Act, and will uphold a new child labor Act if 


Apostates 


one came before it. 

Congressional legislation affects only inter-State 
commerce. But there is now very much child labor in 
retail and service trades, which are intra-State and 
could not be reached by Congress. Hence, the constitu- 
tional amendment against child labor is as vitally 
needed now as it ever was. 

Finally: The Supreme Court refused to entertain a 
appeal by Henry Ford from a ruling of the NLRB 
charging him with violations of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Last month the Supreme Court made labor history. 


< 


by Hayim Greenberg 





TRY to remember when I first heard the epithet 

“apostate.” 

To my mind there comes the recollection of a grey 
fall twilight in a Bessarabian village. One of the few 
Jewish families in the village is in mourning, and I, 
a four year old child, am sent to gather a quorum of 
men so that prayers could be said in the house of the 
mourners. With great effort I finally counted the 
number of men already in the house—there were only 
nine. Then I saw Moishe-George come riding from 
the fields. Joyfully I informed him that he was wanted 
as tenth man to complete the quorum. Moishe-George 
(this remarkable combination of names did not seem 
strange to me at that time) smiled and quietly ex- 
plained that he could not join the service because he 
was an “apostate” (meshumad). 

Later that evening I inquired what sort of a crea- 
ture an apostate is that, being an adult, still cannot 
join other Jews in prayer. I was told that Moishe- 
George “changed his coin.”* When I failed to un- 
derstand this, they told me in simpler language that 
Moishe-George became a “goy.’’ I asked no more 
questions although I still couldn’t understand clearly 
how one “becomes a goy.” My impression was that 
some calamity had befallen Moishe-George. One man 
loses a leg, another an eye—Moishe-George lost that 
something which makes one a Jew. I pitied no other 
person as much as I pitied him. When he dies he 
would be buried on the gentile cemetery among the 
prickly grass behind the church. On certain days wo- 
men with colored kerchiefs would come to his grave; 
they would eat hard boiled eggs, salt fish and pancakes 
smeared with lard—and Moishe-George would have 
to suffer all this. 


OME YEARS later, while living in a town, I al- 

ready knew that one changes his religion voluntar- 
ily; he then kisses the cross and the priest’s hand, he 
prays to the “gentile God” and it is praiseworthy to 
hate him. When Joel, the town baker’s daughter, who 
had gone to live with her Moldavian in laws, came 
driving through town on Saturday, boys ran after her 





* An idiom employed by European Jews for one who changed his religion. 


shouting: “apostate, whore.” I also wanted to do my 
share of the shouting but was not permitted by my 
family. If it is a religious duty to run after an apostate 
and insult her, let the rabbi do it and not a bunch of 
hoodlums, they argued. Later I accidentally discovered 
the cause of my family’s tolerance. A distant relative 
of ours ran away on the eve of her wedding and mar- 
ried a gentile; also a priest in the neighboring county 
bore our family name. None of my friends ever men- 
tioned to me this “‘blot’”’ on the family escutcheon. But 
for years I carried a hidden hurt. How come apostates 
into my family? At that time I already knew the mean- 
ing of the word traitor and I felt that, should a po- 
grom break out, Joel’s daughter, my distant relative 
and the mysterious priest would come with axes and, 
shouting “cursed Jews,” would break our heads. My 
one time pity for Moishe-George vanished and in its 
stead a flame of hatred was kindled in my boyish 
heart. 


EARS LATER, in Odessa, this hatred was rekin- 

died in me by Vladimir Jabotinsky. At that time 
hundreds of young Jews in Russia became converted 
to Christianity in order to gain admittance to the 
universities. In St. Petersburg a certain Protestant 
minister named Pier gained notoriety for performing 
the ceremony of conversion after only two days of 
probation and for the ridiculous fee of forty rubles. 
From South Russia, and especially from Odessa, aspir- 
ats for conversion flocked to Ackerman, a town on 
the Black Sea, where an Armenian priest at that time 
issued certificates testifying to one’s belonging to the 
church of Gregory the Light Bringer. Most young 
people of our circle could not attend the university 
because of our Jewishness and Jabotinsky, who was 
older and exerted an intellectual influence upon us, 
also dreamed of taking the barristers examination in 
order to obtain the right to live outside the Pale. 
(Although he possessed what he called a “scrap of 
paper,” a diploma from the university of Rome, the 
Russian authorities, with Slavophile arrogance, refused 
to credit it.) The ease with which jewish young men 
gained admission to the universities after allowing 
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themselves to be sprinkled with holy water, aroused 
our indignation and disgust. Under the influence of 
Jabotinsky we therefore vowed to ferret out the rene- 
gades in our city and to brand them as such, to break 
all relations with them and to influence others to boy- 
cott them and refuse them employment. Gentile 
friends frequently chided us for our persecution of 
people who changed their religious belief ‘“‘out of con- 
viction.”” To these naive simpletons we quoted a short 
dialogue attributed to have taken place between the 
most successful of the apostates of that time, Professor 
Chwolson, and one of his friends: 

“Professor, why were you baptized?” 

“Out of conviction.” 

“Out of what conviction?” 

“Out of the conviction that it is better to be a pro- 
fessor in St. Petersburg than a melamed in Shklov.” 

Truthfully it should be admitted that not only gen- 
tiles failed to understand why we pestered the apos- 
tates. After I published a letter on this subject in one 
of Odessa’s Russian newspapers, I was properly scolded 
by the famous Jewish novelist Mendele Mocher 
Sforim: 

“A cub like you already sets himself up as God’s 
bodyguard. . . . You were probably born with a talent 
for spying. . . . could you find nothing more edifying 
to do than spying on others and preaching to them?” 

The old writer Linetski once stopped me im the 
street and shouted: 

“Young man, when will you compile a list of Jews 
who do not observe all the religious commandments 
and publish it in the papers?” 

Both of them had apostate sons. But at that time 
neither of them had enough tact to keep silent and 
pretend ignorance. 


HAT brought on these memories of apostates? 

In America I know no converted Jews. The 
“Catholic” in the Bohemian cafe on the lower East 
Side last summer resumed his Judaism and now seems 
to be enjoying a honeymoon with his reacquired faith. 
But the New York newspapers recently published a 
report from Portugal to the effect that an Anglican 
minister there baptized 75 Jewish refugees from Vien- 
na, within a few weeks. Conversion was no rarity in 
recent years, either in Vienna or in Berlin. About 
twenty five percent of the Viennese Jews have been 
baptized. (One need only think of the number of 
baptized Jews among the former leadership of the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party.) But one might 
have expected that after eight years of Hitlerism, no 
Tew would be tempted by conversion. Why do it? 
The Christian is persecuted and humiliated and the 
status of a Jewish convert to Christianity in the Third 
Reich is thus more gruesome and ludicrous than that 
of a Jew. One may reasonably have expected even the 
most estranged and vulgar Jew in Germany and Aus- 
tria to have learned a lesson concerning the defense 
value of denying one’s people. One may have ex- 
pected persecution to arouse pride and self respect 





even among these. However, the new converts follow 
a special kind of logic and strategy. They intend to 
emigrate overseas, where they will have to live among 
Protestants. They therefore seem to feel that it would 
be better to arrive as non-Jews, that it would be easier 
to achieye social integration if, formally at least, there 
were no religious barrier dividing them from their 
new neighbors. This explains why in Catholic Portu- 
gal these people embraced Protestantism. It is conver- 
sion for export, not for local consumption; it is the 
first step of adaptation to conditions in a far-away 
land which one has not reached yet. Each one thus 
draws his own conclusions from the catastrophe that 
has overtaken the Jews. Some return to their source, 
accept Jewish fate and sublimate it into a spring of 
new strength and will to live. Others decide that it 
is necessary to eradicate more completely the remaining 
tell-tale marks of Jewish descent. 


MUST confess, the report from Portugal aroused 

within me a feeling of sadness but no righteous 
anger. Should there now appear a “bunch of hood- 
lums,’” as the boys of my childhood memory were 
called, who would want to jeer at the seventy-five, I 
would not have the slightest desire to join them. 
Neither would I come under the influence of some 
new Jabotinsky and employ a rhetorical club with 
which to chastise them. This may be a symptom of 
senility; possibly it is a result of a lagging respect for 
the human species. But whatever the cause, it is a 
fact that today I demand much less from people than 
I did in the past. I can hardly consent to have punish- 
ment imposed on someone for not being a hero, for 
lack of chivalry or for cowardice. 

I ask myself, what is conversion in the last analy- 
sis? Conversion is mimicry; it is assumption of pro- 
tective coloration, a process so well known in zoology. 
Conversion in this case implies putting aside one’s 
individual ego, submission to circumstances, bowing 
one’s head before the oppressor, placing biological 
existence above self-respect. I suspect that at least 
half the people in the world today are descendants of 
such converts. Why are the millions of Negroes in 
America Christians, and Protestant Christians at that? 
Because their ancestors consented to become converted. 
Strangers destroyed the gods which the Negroes 
brought with them from Africa. They were com- 
manded to believe in a blond God from a small town 
in the hills of a distant Asiatic country—and they 
“consented to believe.” Today they may be devoted 
Christians, perhaps the most devoted of all. But in 
the beginning there was forced conversion—hypocrisy, 
falsehood, sacrifice of one’s own beliefs. Great num- 
bers of Russians and Ukrainians adopted Christianity 
at the time of St. Vladimir against their own will. For 
years they continued to yearn after their own pagan 
gods, which the Tzar’s soldiers threw into the Dnieper. 
“Holy Russia” of later years thus had its beginnings 
in mass fear and self adaptation to the faith of the 
court and the nobles. And what happened in the 
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Teutonic countries? Did the early Germans adopt 
Christianity out of conviction, because each and every 
one of them saw Elijah in a vision? The Christian 
culture of Germany (and there wasn’t much of a 
German culture before Christianity) also began with 
conversion, with doing the will of conquerors. And 
how did Mohammedanism reach the brown and black 
tribes of Africa, the people of Persia, Afghanistan and 
millions in India? Mohammed’s sword chopped the 
heads of the unbelievers, and those infidels who 
wanted to retain their heads declared themselves to 
be “believers.” In this respect the Jews and the Ar- 
‘Menians are perhaps the least cowardly and the most 
heroic (in a religious sense) of all the peoples. But 
even in these two cases we need not forget that despite 
the martyrdom of the Armenians there are hundreds 
of thousands of Armenian Mohammedans and, so 
far as the Jews are concerned, we have sufficient 
grounds for suspecting that the majority of Jews re- 
mained in Spain at the time of the expulsion in the 
fifteenth century rather than suffer exile for their 
faith. The vanishing of the large Jewish communities 
of Italy arouses similar suspicions. 

This may be a brutal statement, but in our days one 
sometimes has to be brutal with oneself. Were Hitler- 
ism not bound up with anti-Semitism, were the Ger- 
man nationalist madness to follow the path until re- 
cently traversed by Italian fascism, the majority of 
German Jews would probably be Hitlerites. Why 
should we assume that they are nobler than the Italian 
Jews, who identified themselves with fascism to such 
a large extent? ‘We would be confronted with a case 
of mass political conversion. And if anti-Semitic Hit- 
lerism were not also anti-Christian, were its persecu- 
tions directed only at “Jewish Jews’ and not at bap- 
tized ones—as was the case in the middle ages in ‘the 
Catholic countries—a very large section of German 
Jewry would then seek balm for their wounds under 
the wings of the two dominant churches in Germany. 
And speaking of political conversion, who knows how 
many people in Germany, Italy and Russia today 
pledge allegiance to a regime which they abhor, pray 
to gods whom they consider to be clay and go about 
with masks on their faces ready to kiss the lash that 
beats them? Why do they do it? For the sake of 
retaining the spark of life, and the crust of bread to 
sustain this life and the minimum of frequently ficti- 
tious freedom which the privileged ones possess. Fear, 
betrayal, infidelity to oneself, hypocrisy, cowardly sub- 
mission, in short, forced conversion, is such a time- 
hallowed and almost. universal phenomenon that, I 
think, we must become used to look at it as a natural 
occurrence. For the world to be rid of these charac- 
teristics, it would in a sense have to become super- 
natural. 

Should we cast stones at apostates? At Jewish or 
also at non-Jewish apostates? At religious or also at 
political, social and intellectual apostates? I fear there 
are not enough stones and the hand would soon tire. 
I feel greater pity for the converts from Vienna 


se 





than I did in my childhood for Moishe-George. I am 
ready even to extend good wishes that their assumed 
masks should wear well. They did not stand the test, 
they were not strong enough or the test was too severe 
for confused minds, fearful hearts and barren souls 
during these days of eclipse. That which we are 
used to call “the eternity of Israel” is a qualitative and 
not a quantitative concept. Seventy-five more or seven- 
ty-five less will make no appreciable difference. But 
{ can hardly expect their experiment in mimicry to 
meet with success, These days it is becoming ever 
more difficult to wear a non-Jewish mask over one’s 
Jewish features, even when one overcomes the disgust 
for masquerading in general and for this type of self- 
denial in particular. The world is now better able to 
detect deception than before and the modern Jew is 
too upset, thoroughly hysterical and unbalanced not 
to betray his real self sooner or later. The purpose of 
conversion on the eve of emigration is primarily to 
arrive in the new country as non-Jews and to take 
one’s place in the social, religious and cultural environ- 
ment of the new land as such. (To arrive as official 
converts, as ex-Jews, is not much protection against 
those tribulations which the Viennese Jews seek to 
escape.) They will therefore strain all their efforts 
to be not only Protestants but also Aryans. How long 
will they be able to play this role without betraying 
themselves? 

The seventy-five Viennese Jews could have learned 
something from their great compatriot Sigmund Freud. 
Patients complained to him of talking too much, of 
saying things which they would prefer to leave un- 
said. One of these cases was very characteristic. A 
man who succeeded in hiding his Jewish origin ad- 
dressed his two young boys in the presence of a num- 
ber of gentile friends. He wished to say to the boys: 
“Meine jungen, it is time for your afternoon walk.” 
Instead he unconsciously blurted out: “Meine juden,” 
and gave away the secret which he had been hiding 
so skilfully. 

The seventy-five converts will also stumble sooner 
or later and will divulge, in one way or another, their 
dark secret. And then? 


REFUGEE: FATHER AND SON 
Lie closer, dearest child, and let me find 
Your face. This is no night to lie alone 
Untouched by love. I hear a monotone 
Of hatred out of doors and in the wind. 
Tonight, alas, I know what Sodom’s blind 
Are like: how animal their lusty moan 
Resounding through Lot’s thoroughfare of stone — 
And why it is a sin to look behind. 


No angel is with us to take our hand 
In his, and lead us to security. 
What refuge yet may be, what sheltered land, 
We must like sinners reach, on bended knee. 
But oh, tonight, my son, before we start 
I look upon your face for strength of heart. 
JUDAH GOLDIN 
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The End of an Epoch 





by David Ben Gurion 





HE OUTBREAK of the present war in Septem- 

ber, 1939 brought to an end a chapter in world 
history, perhaps even a chapter in Jewish history. 
The present war is similar to the war of 1914 in one 
respect: the world will never again be what it was 
before the outbreak of hostilities. It seems to me 
that this is about the only thing one can say with cer- 
tainty about the present conflict. We are at the end 
of a chapter—a chapter which lasted between the last 
war and the present one. It was a chapter filled with 
disappointments and defeats—bitter disappointments 
and catastrophic defeats, for all of mankind and for 
the Jewish people—though it began on a note of 
high hope. The First World War had, as wars go, a 
“happy ending”. The victors were France, England, 
America, the great democracies; the vanquished were 
the two Germanies, that of the Hohenzollerns and 
that of the Hapsburgs. Russian Czarism had been 
smothered in the course of the war. The Russian 
Revolution, it was then believed, meant the beginning 
of the millenium. The entire world, not only Russia, 
was swept by a powerful torrent of hopes and long- 
ings which can be called Messianic. It was generally 
believed that mankind was on the threshhold of a new 
era. Events in the early post-war days seemed to lend 
substance to the belief: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, the Baltic peoples—nations enslaved for centur- 
ies—tregained their political independence. The labor 
movement rose to power—and not in Russia alone. 
The government of Germany was in the hands of 
Socialists. A few years after the war, the Labor Party 
became the government party in England. A new 
institution was established—the League of Nations— 


which was to assure lasting world peace and interna- ' 


tional relations based on justice. It seemed as if the 
social and political liberation of mankind was near 
at hand. 


But all these hopes turned out to be unfounded. 
The Russian Revolution was degraded and debased. 
Instead of an era of world freedom, a regime of lies 
and violence called “Proletarian Dictatorship” has 
descended on a large part of the globe. 


The labor movement was destroyed everywhere. It 
suffered reverses even in England and in democratic 
France, where it seemed at one time to be gaining 
control over the government. The new international 
institution, whose purpose was the protection of the 
weak nations, showed its complete impotence as soon 
as the first aggressor chose his victim and destroyed 
the peace: beginning with Japan in China, Mussolini 
in Ethiopia, Hitler and Mussolini in Spain, and ending 
—in more recent times—with Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Finland. Instead of a world order of peace 
and justice there came an order of violence and might. 


Universal peace gave way to universal re-armament, 
and then to war. 


The Jewish people, too, suffered many disappoint- 
ments and defeats during this tragic chapter in the 
world’s history. For us, too, the chapter began with 
high hopes and bright perspectives. Almost for the 
first time in the history of our diaspora, the legal 
equality of the Jews was recognized in every country 
of the world, with the exception of a few barbarian 
states in Asia. In the European countries the Jews 
were not only recognized as equal citizens, but were 
promised minority status under the protection of in- 
ternational law. In a number of countries the Jews 
were even given the status of national autonomy. 
Such was the case in the Ukraine, in Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. But before long equal rights were but 
a scrap of paper. The protection of the League of 
Nations and of the International Tribunal ceased to 
have any real value. The status of national autonomy 
was done away with; the policies of persecution and 
expropriation began anew with even more vigor than 
before 1914—until they reached the atrocities of the 
Nazi regime. 


It was against this background, in an atmosphere of 
a rising tide of reaction, lies, violence, international 
hatred, and particularly Jew-hatred, that a great edifice 
was erected, the like of which had not been seen in 
many centuries of Jewish history. It was erected not 
in one of the countries where wealth and freedom 
were still preserved amid the surrounding darkness, 
but in a faraway corner, in Asia, in a small, poor 
desert land; a land for centuries engulfed by ignor- 
ance and poverty, surrounded by uncivilized, neglected 
territories, where cheap labor, exploitation and op- 
pression reigned unchallenged. It was in this tiny 
land that the edifice of Jewish labor was erected. 


Beginnings were made even before the period be- 
tween the First and Second World Wars, which co- 
incides with the twenty years of the life of the 
Histadrut. But those beginnings were but a few seeds 
planted deep in the soil, hardly to be detected. In 
1919—twenty years before the outbreak of the present 
war—the Yishuv in Palestine was poor in every res- 
pect. It was a small Yishuv, with a labor population 
which was hardly noticeable even amid that tiny 
community. Those small beginnings have been grow- 
ing constantly. We have grown in five different 


dimensions: in quantity; in our occupational structure; 
in our economic potency; in our inner cultural, organ- 
izational and moral cohesiveness; in our influence on 
the outside world, on Zionism, on Jewish youth. This 
five-fold growth did not cease for a single day, neither 
in the days when hope still shone for the Jewish 
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people, nor later, when the retreat began, and not 
even during the last dark days. On a world scale our 
achievements may appear quite small, but even using 
this scale we cannot find a single country in the en- 
tire world in the years between 1919 and 1939 with 
such a record of continuous gains, with victories over 
super-human obstacles: inner organic weaknesses, ex- 
ternal difficulties, natural obstacles, obstructions caused 
by human wickedness, difficulties with neighbors, and 
with an unfriendly government. All these obstacles 
notwithstanding, our work has struck root. Statistics 
will never tell the full story of this period, but we 
have no other standard of measurement. I will re- 
sort to a few characteristic figures. 


“ How did we begin this chapter in our history? In 
1919 the Yishuv consisted of 56,000 souls. The most 
numerous Jewish community was Jerusalem, with 
26,000—the remnants of the ‘“Halukah,” which was 
partially destroyed during the war years. The second 
largest Jewish community was in Jaffa, with 10,000 
souls. Where was the third largest Jewish community? 
Not in Haifa, as one might expect, but in Tiberias. 
Then came Safed, while Haifa was fifth, with a bare 
1,100 Jews. There was a total of 49 agricultural set- 
tlements, with a total population of 12,000. Of these 
49, only 10 were of the type which we now call 
“Jabor settlements” (the name was not yet coined at 
the time), with a total population of 240 souls. It 
is interesting to note that the census, conducted at the 
time by the ‘‘Misrad Eretz Israel’’ (the “Palestinian 
Bureau,” set up by the Zionist Organization in the 
pre-war days for practical work in Palestine), fails 
to mention Tel Aviv. You will find a mention of 
Beer Sheba, Lydda, Ramleh, but not of Tel Aviv. 
It was considered merely as a section of Jaffa. Of the 
ten points which are today called labor settlements, 
six were established by the Zionist Organization 
through the Palestine Bureau. These were: Ben 
Shemen with 70 workers, Hulda with 15, Nahlat 
Yehuda with 16, Merhavia with 60, Tel Adashim 
with 14, Degania with 24. The other four were 
PICA settlements: Ayelet Hashahar with 15 workers, 
Kfar Giladi with 10, Tel Hai with 5, and Mahnaim 
with 21. In all, there were 3,000 workers in Palestine, 
including clerks and professionals. There were two 
or three large work-shops (which were euphemistical- 
ly called “factories”), employing several hundred 
workers. The Jewish National Fund had in its pos- 
session a total of 15 or 16 thousand dunam land. 
The citrus industry occupied a total area of some 
10,000 dunam, the majority of which was cultivated 
by Arab labor. 


Here is where our story begins. 


I shall not burden you with too much statistical 
data. Figures are unimportant, but these are not just 
figures. At the first conference of the Histadrut we 
represented 4,400 workers, at the second—8,000, at 
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the third—22,000, at the fourth—34,000, and today 
—over 100,000. 


These are not just dead figures. These figures rep- 
resent the youth which was forced in the ‘workers’ 
fatherland’ to hide somewhere underground in Mos- 
cow, in Leningrad, in Kieff, in Kharkov, in order to 
meet and discuss preparations for the life of a worker 
in Palestine. Doing this, they placed themselves in 
mortal danger. Many of them were, of course, ar- 
rested and exiled to Siberia and Turkestan. Many 
rotted away in prison. Only a small percentage was 
fortunate enough to escape. 


The figures represent thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of Jewish youth from the small towns of Poland 
and Galicia, who would travel on foot for many miles 
to meet a youth delegate from Palestine and would 
eagerly devour his message from the distant land, 
the land of work and salvation, the land of their life- 
long dream—the dream of the entire little town, 
which was never to be realized by thousands and tens 
of thousands. For only a bare few were fortunate to 
reach Palestine after long wanderings, almost as if 
by some miracle. 


These were the young Jews of Germany, not of 
Hitler Germany, but of democratic, Weimar-Republic, 
socialist Germany, who by some miracle escaped as- 
similation, who by some strange impulse left the 
homes of their well-to-do, Germanized parents, met 
in the club-rooms of Hechalutz, and listened to some 
sohgs in a strange tongue, which was erased even 
from their prayer-books some five or six generations 
back. Very few of these reached the shores of Pales- 
tine. These are thousands and tens of thousands, 
every one of whom represents an epic story in his own 
personal life, in his relations with his family, in the 
life of his Kibutz; every one of whom represents an 
heroic act of an isolated individual who was strong- 
willed enough to overcome the hostility of his en- 
vironment. 


And so we grew from year to year, despite perse- 
cution, despite the years of hunger, despite closed 
doors, despite pain. There were failures and bitter 
disappointments, too, but despite the venom which 
these produced, new men kept coming. 


These men grew not only in numbers. Here they 
became unlike any other Jews for many ages. In 
America, too, the number of Jewish workers grew. At 
first there were thousands of Jewish tailors, then there 
were tens of thousands of Jewish tailors, and later 
there were hundreds of thousands of Jewish tailors. 
This is important growth, but our growth in Palestine 
was of a totally different nature. These young men 
and women, who came to us from Kishineff and 
Kharkov, from Berlin and Hamburg, from Warsaw 
and Grochov, from Paris, Detroit and Milan—did not 
continue in the occupations of their fathers and grand- 
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fathers. There was not a single piece of work in 
Palestine—difficult or easy, refined or coarse, attrac- 
tive or “‘repellent’”—which these youths failed to do, 
first only on land, then on the sea, and finally in the 
air as well. They constructed houses, built roads, 
drove locomotives and automobiles, camels and air- 
planes. They became experts in their work, as if their 
forefathers had been for generations locomotive en- 
gineers, telephone workers, stone cutters, farmers, 
fruit and vegetable growers, and chicken breeders. 
But they learned not only the technical side of many 
occupations that their parents did not and would not 
engage in. They also became versed in problems of 
economic management as no other part of the Jewish 
people. This is most obvious in the field from which 
we, as a people, have been removed for centuries, 
namely agriculture. The ten settlements with the 240 
souls grew to many tens of labor settlements and tens 
of thousands of agricultural workers when the present 
war broke out,—not slaves of the soil, but its masters. 

I remember how I myself was filled with amaze- 
ment when, preparing my report to the Fourth Con- 
ference of the Histadrut, I began to study in some 
detail the statistical materials gathered for that occa- 
sion. I did not believe my eyes when I read of the 
great economic talent which was then displayed by 
the labor community of 34 thousand souls—talent in 
agriculture, in construction work, and in industry, and 
talent in economic management and the accumulation 
of capital—not by means of swindle or exploitation, 
but through honest toil. 


At that time, seven years ago, our economic insti- 
tutions (The Workes’ Bank, Yakhin, Hasneh, Ha- 
mashbir, Tnuvah) had accumulated a capital of a 
quarter of a million pounds. During the seven ensu- 
ing years, which included five war years (for our war 
has lasted for nearly five years now), these institutions 
not only managed to maintain their previous positions, 
but they even grew considerably. The workers’ insti- 
tutions (I am referring only to the institutions which 
belong to the entire labor community, that is to the 
Histadrut) possess an aggregate capital of over a 
million pounds. This sum does not include the tens 
and hundreds of thousands of pounds owned by the 
labor cooperatives: credit, consumers’ and transport 
cooperatives. 


But the greatest accomplishment of all has been 
labor colonization. Over 16,000 members of the His- 
tadrut (four times the total Histadrut membership at 
its first Conference) live under a social system which 
hasn’t its equal anywhere in the world, not even in 
that part of the globe which pretends to be “the 
socialist fatherland.” They live under a system of 
complete equality and pure communism—the social 
system of the Kvutzah. The tiny seed that was sown 
years ago in Sedjera and Degania fell on fertile soil. 
The discussion, current even within the movement, 
whether the Kvutzah is only the caprice of a few, or 
a form capable of absorbing and serving tens of 





thousands—is no longer relevant, now that reality 
has supplied a clear answer. The Kvutzah exists and 
is growing. Strangely enough, this has evoked no 
surprise, as if the growth of the Kvutzot was to be 
taken for granted. There can be no greater triumph 
for the idea of the Kvutzah than that it is being 
treated as an ordinary phenomenon, despite the fact 
that it is a socio-economic form which represents so 
much of an innovation not only from the point of 
view of the existing social order, but even in compari- 
son with the accepted notions in the socialist and 
labor movements. 


As regards the fourth dimension of our growth, 
which I termed our inner cultural cohesiveness, I 
doubt whether there is another labor movement in the 
entire world which is as heterogeneous in its make-up, 
composed of people from as many parts of the world, 
originating from as many economic classes, and from 
as diverse cultural, geographic, social, political and 
linguistic milieus, and which has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in mastering this human aggregate, in giving 
it as much social and cultural unity as the Palestine 
labor community possesses. 


The growth of the labor movement has expressed 
itself not only in numbers, in organizational ability, 
or in cultural creativeness. Simultaneously, the poli- 
tical strength of the labor movement has grown. This 
in a period when the labor movements in Germany 
and Austria were completely destroyed, when the 
labor movements in France and England suffered se- 
vere setbacks,—at the time of a rampaging Nazism 
and fascism. 


Fascism has succeeded in finding followers among 
Jews as well. There was even a time when it seemed 
that this Jewish fascism was about to flood all of 
Jewish communal and Zionist life in Palestine. “In 
what respect,” there were some who argued, “are we 
better than the Germans or Austrians?” But the clear- 
cut reply of the labor movement to Jewish fascism 
prevented it from capturing power in the Jewish 
world. 

In 1919, at the first post-war Zionist Congress, the 
labor representatives constituted 8% of the total num- 
ber of delegates. In recent years, precisely in the years 
when reaction reigned supreme everywhere, labor's 
representation grew to 44-45%. This growth came 
about not by means of a.sudden jump; it was the 
result of a long process of the strengthening of la- 
bor’s position, precisely when the entire world, the 
Jewish people, and the Yishuv were passing through 
the darkest years in their history. 


How can this miracle be explained? How was so 
great a work created in this particular period? As I 
see it, there were two main causes. The first is the 
imperative of Zionist upbuilding, its inner dynamic, 
the Aliya, colonization, the influx of national and 
private capital. About 350,000 Jews have immigrated 
into Palestine during these twenty years. During the 
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same period of time, the Keren Hayesod collected 
over 7 million pounds, the Keren Kayemet—over 4 
million pounds, and over 80 million pounds of pri- 
vate capital were invested in the country. Instead of 
the 16,000 dunam land at the end of ‘the last war, 
the Jewish National Fund now owns half a million 
dunam land. East year investments in Jewish industry 
totalled 12 million pounds, as against half a million 
pounds when the last war was over. The collective 
endeavor of the people and of individuals in it, the 
imperative of Jewish immigration, the need which 
drove Jews to build and colonize a homeland for 
themselves—this was the first factor in the creation 
of this peculiar phenomenon in Jewish history. 

But this factor can only explain our absolute quan- 
titative growth. It does not explain our relative 
growth, for we must remember that not only the 
number of workers in Palestine has grown. The other 
classes have grown as well. Not only a labor economy, 
but a capitalist economy has been built. Not only 
Chalutzim came into Palestine but also merchants, 
employers, speculators. Why is it, then, that not- 
withstanding these facts, we have constantly been in- 
creasing our influence on the Jewish people and on 
Jewish youth? Why is it that on the eve of the pres- 
ent war a quarter of a million Jewish youth was 
organized under the banner of the Histadrut? 


I believe that the second factor, to be considered is 
the unique character of the Palestine labor movement. 
{ want to present a few of its traits in very general 
lines. My intention is not to write history nor even 
to give a complete characterization, but merely to 
point to a certain conclusion. Ours is a movement 
which has always excelled in spiritual freedom, in in- 
tellectual independence. The Palestinian workers were 
never prepared to submit to conventional authorities. 
They refused to accept the yoke of any dogma which 
became sanctified in the international labor movement. 
Their instruments, both the intellectual and the prac- 
tical, were indigenous to Palestine. They could not 
have borrowed them from anywhere; they could not 
possibly have trod along a paved road. One may 
doubt whether the paved road was really so well 
paved, especially when one considers the final outcome 
in many countries, in Germany as well as Russia, in 
Austria as well as in Italy. But they could not even 
follow the road which seemed well-trodden at the 
time, for for them there was really no road to follow. 
We faced a totally new situation to which none of 
the accepted methods were applicable. If we had not 
engaged in independent thinking, we would have been 
unable to hold our positions for even one year. Our 
movement did learn from the experience and the 
accumulated wisdom of others, but it was never en- 
slaved by them; it was always revising these experi- 
ences anew. It refused to copy even the successful 
movements. Those who believe that one or another 


conventional label can be attached to it, fail to under- 
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stand the real essence of the movement. It has con- 
tinually dared to determine its attitudes towards the 
entire people, towards the land, towards the world, 
towards its own inner tasks, on the basis of its own 
needs and its own ultimate objectives. It refused to 
consider whether its policy fitted into the framework 
of one of the many prescibed Socialist theories. There 
was a time when the entire Socialist movement was 
following one ‘‘Shulhan Aruch,’”’ but even then the 
Palestine labor movement did not follow along 
blindly. 

The main principle upon which the movement has 
been basing its policies has been that of a triple unity: 
the unity of class, the unity of nation, and the unity 
of end and means. It was not only an organizational 
unity, of a group of people who have similar needs 
and happen to live under similar circumstances. 
Neither was it the unity of people who belong to one 
political party and proceed to the ballot box together. 
It was a deeper unity, the unity of a mission, the 
unity of fate, of the responsibility of one man to 
another, the unity of a life’s work—the unity of life 
and death. This is the reason why the movement was 
never at rest. This is why it continually endeavored 
(and not without success), in the epoch of workers’ 
splits, to, unite the various parts of Palestine labor, 
for one fate and one mission had brought us all to- 
gether there. We were brought together not by the 
similarity of our working conditions in the places 
where we came from. The 4,000, the 8,000, the 20,- 
000, and the 100,000 came together from various 
living conditions, from various cultures and various 
environments. They were brought together by a com- 
mon destiny. The unity which the labor movement 
has postulated as the basis for the Histadrut is the 
unity of destiny and of historical mission, the unity 
of the people: not as a step-child of the people nor 
as an opposition alone, nor as a purely verbal unity 
which is meant to cover up inequalities and exploita- 
tion. Only a chosen few, in the course of our history, 
have succeeded in identifying themselves with the 
Jewish people of all ages, with its long and tragic 
past, with the dispersion of Israel and with its future, 
as has the Palestinian worker. There has never been 
a more thorough identification with the historical 
fate, the historical heritage and vision of the Jewish 
people. 

Finally there is the unity of ends and means. Never 
did we divide the world into two parts: on the one 
hand—revolution and the vision of the millenium, 
and on the other—submission and compromise with 
the present. Never did we believe that our ultimate 
aim which had brought us together from all corners 
of the earth, would fall into our laps without any 
effort on our part. For this reason we were never 
able to make peace with the Zionism and the Social- 
ism which we found. In both there was an abyss be- 
tween ends and means. The unity of ends and means 
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is also the unity of theory and practice. Never did 
we differentiate between vision and reality. Never 
did we recognize our vision to be separate from reality. 
All high sounding phrases about Zionist and Socialist 
ultimate aims which do not bind one to daily deeds 
were to us empty, profane words. Neither were we 
ready to make peace with a reality which does not 
get nearer to the ultimate aim. It is for this reason 
that our movement is a movement of those who give 
and not of those who demand. It is a movement 
which makes demands first of all upon itself. For 
this reason, too, it is a movement which has placed 
the individual in the center of emphasis. There are 
not many movements which have learnt to as great a 
degree the meaning of economic management, of or- 
ganization, of order, of rights and obligations. We 
have built up a labor economy which hasn’t its equal 
in the entire labor world. We have imposed upon our 
members and upon our youth a heavy discipline. But 
the economy, the organization and the discipline have 
never obscured the individual in our midst,—the in- 
dividual who creates, suffers, struggles with his own 
doubts. We saw the greatest opportunities not in 
some abstract mechanism, but in every one of the 
living people in our midst. The individual was never 
turned into a means—he has always continued to be 
the end, not an isolated end but a link in the un- 
broken chain of the one evolving end which is about 
to be realized. 

I believe that these two factors—the Zionist work 
and the character of our labor movement—have en- 
abled this miracle to come to pass. But the success 
has not been complete—it would perhaps have been 
superhuman if it had been. Our growth was accom- 
panied by failings and mistakes. I shall enumerate 
only a few. 

We did not plan immigration to a sufficient extent. 
Many Jews came to Palestine who have failed to ac- 
climate themselves. During the last few years we 
have added many thousands of new immigrants to the 
ranks of the Histadrut, but we have failed to “digest” 
them properly. Many of them have continued to be 
strangers in our midst. We have ‘failed to mend all the 
splits in ranks of the labor movement itself, perhaps 
because we have been too preoccupied with the exten- 
sion and ramification of our work. 

This brings me now to the main point—the war. 
We have withstood many difficult tests in the first 
“prehistoric” days of our movement. Yet let me re- 
veal a secret to the men of the Third Aliyah, the 
Aliyah of the first post-war years, who have a some- 
what distorted picture about the second Aliyah. The 
majority of the second Aliyah did not withstand the 
test of the difficulties which they encountered. In the 
post-war period there was never a single year, in 
which we were not faced with one test after another. 
We overcame many of these obstacles, but we became 
the victims of many others. In the four years prior 
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to the outbreak of the war, we underwent the severest 
test, but we were not broken. Not only did we with- 
stand the assault of the enemy, but we even registered. 
many gains. But all these tests are completely dwarfed 
by the supreme test which the present war is about 
to impose upon us. As I have said, we are certain of 
only one thing, namely, that the pre-1939 days are 
gone forever, for better or for worse. But no one 
knows what lies ahead. No one knows what will be 
the fate of the three men, in whose hands lie the de- 
cisions over the life and death of millions. The three 
dictators themselves do not know what is in store for 
them, for the world, for their countries and their 
peoples, as the war continues to unfold. Neither are 
we in a position to know what is going to happen to 
the Jewish people and to Palestine. 

Two years ago I had the occasion to address a con- 
ference of the party of which I am a member on the 
subject of the political situation, the threatening war 
and our preparations for it. I said on that occasion 
that there were three things which we must do in 
preparation for the possible dangers: 1) We must 
strengthen the inner unity of the Histadrut and the 
Mapai, the Palestine Labor Party; 2) We must create 
a broader coalition in the Yishuv and in Zionism; and 
3) We must increase our political strength, primarily 
by means of securing a strong political ally. I confess 
that the major task, as I see it today, is the realization 
of complete labor unity. Most important of all is the 
individual. The 100,000 people, who are today the 
Histadrut Haovdim, are not just 100,000 people. 
They constitute the quintessence of the national en- 
ergy of our people in the present generation. Behind 
the brief past of every one of these men lie great 
exertions on the part of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of Jews the world over. Millions of Jews 
can claim a part in these 100,000. They have con- 
tributed to the Palestine labor movement the invalu- 
able treasures of their heart-felt love and hope. What 
we have accomplished is not only the result of our 
own physical endeavors, but also of the efforts of our 
unfortunate, scattered people. In the Palestine labor 
movement is concentrated the national hope, the hope 
of generations for our national future. 


We find ourselves today amidst a terrible war, into 
which the world’s mightiest nations, whose tiniest 
wheel could crush us with but one slight twist, have 
thrown the maximum of their destructive efforts. It 
is the bitterest, cruellest, most fateful struggle in hu- 
man history. We possess no armies and no navies, no 
state power anywhere on earth. All we do possess 
for our protection is this army of men, who came 
here because of certain circumstances, and whom cer- 
tain other circumstances might uproot again. The 
chalutz kernel in our midst—those who have fought 
and built—must, therefore, be united, devoted and 
true to one another. If it is not,—how will we man- 
age to meet what is ahead? 
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Poems by Dvora Hyrkan 


Dvora Hyrkan is a German poet who has lived many 
years in Palestine. A volume of her verse was to appear 
in Germany just before Hitler’s arrival to power in 1933 
made publication impossible. Though the situation of 
every creative writer who has lost his language is tragic, 
the situation of the poet is particularly so. Poetry, by 
virtue of being poetry is, except in those rare instances 
where the talent of the poet is matched by his interpreter, 
untranslatable. The editors feel that some of the Pales- 
tintan poems of Dvora Hyrkan should be available to the 
reading public even though their exquisite precision makes 


THORAH 


Im Nebel, 

Riesenhafter Giebel, 
Lagert 

Die ewige 

Eherne 

Bibel. 

Ihr Haupt schlohweiss, 
Von Stuermen umzogen— 
Ein Auge 

Glueht Feuer, - 
Ein Auge 

Starrt Eis— 

Ihr Atem wallt 

Wie Meereswogen. 

Auf schwachen Knien 
Liegt vor ihr 

Das STAUNEN— 
Nebel fliehn— 

Ein Raunen 

Ein Donnern 

Hebet rings an: 
Versteh! 

Da strahlet die Freude 
Da daemmert das Weh, 
Das Weltall erbebet-— 


ADAMA 


Die Erde, 

Die aus Krume Besteht— 
Unsere Erde wird besaet— 
Die jungen Gaertner knien zu ihr, 
Behutsam, 

Wie zum jungem Tier— 

Und graben ein 

Und graben um— 

Und wuhlen fein, 

Allein— 

Alle stumm.— 

Nach junger Erde 

Riecht mein Wahn— 
Grasgraben liegt mir aufgetan. 
Du stumme Krum’; 

Ich kriech Dich an. 


an adequate English rendering too difficult to obtain. In 
the poems selected we have attempted to indicate some- 
thing of her range. The pictorial restraint of “Fellachin,” 
the daring imagery of “Thorah,” the passion of “Adama,” 
the gay charm of “Night Ride on Tabor,” should give the 
reader some notion of her power. We are aware that the 
publication of German poems in an English magazine is 
unusual, but then the situation of a Jewish poet writing 
in German today is even more “unusual.” This page of 
German poems on Palestine appearing in an American 
magazine is, in a sense, a commentary on our times. 


TABOR-RITT 
Ich reit auf den Tabor 
Heute nacht, 
Auf meiner jungen Athalja, 
Die einen weissen Sattel hat— 
Sieh dort das Feld, 
Das aus Mondsteinen ist, 
Dort hab ich den dunkeln Reuben gekuesst— 
Hinter dem Gitter aus Zuckerrohr 
Geistert sein fahles Zelt hervor— 
Alles mondsilberne Kuerbisfeld 
Ist von Grillengezirpe erhellt— 
Hinueber zum Mond 
Athalja! 
Hinein 
In den roten Mond! 


FELLACHIN 


Sie hebt die schmale, kleine 
Schwerberingte Hand 

Als tanze sie— 

All diese schmalen Schwarztuchfrauen 
Sind verwandt. 

Und in ihr rot und gelb gewuerfelt Tuch 
Sind ihre gelben platten Brote eingewickelt, 
Des offenen Kuerbis suesslicher Geruch 
Weht nun von ihr, 

Die langsam ihn zerstueckelt. 


ICH IN JERUSALEM 


Ich besehe mir meine Rinde, 
Ich ortloser Baum— 
Entstehe ich noch— 

Oder blutet schon 
Harzschaum 

Aus mir? 

Ich verstehe es kaum, 

Dass ich meinen Raum 
Noch immer nicht finde— 
Als Thamarinde 

Staend ich irgendwo, 
Sauegt ich ein Kind, 
Hockte ich im Stroh, 

Stehl ich mir ein Pferd? 
Reit ich endlich 

Von hinnen?— 
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The Day After 





F COURSE it is premature to try to look at the 
O shape of things to follow the war. Furthermore, 
any such attempt at this time would result in a picture 
deeply tinged either by rosy wishful dreaming or mor- 
bid suicidal urges. Nevertheless, with an effort to 
avoid both the abovementioned pitfalls, it is possible 
to discern certain vague outlines—outlines of states of 
mind rather than of actual conditions. And even on 
the assumption of a Nazi defeat these outlines bear the 
stamp of bitter ironic futility. 

Let us try to visualize even this by no means certain 
eventuality. Exhausted by several years of blitzkrieging 
and undermined by discontent and hunger at home, 
the Nazi forces fall back in a disorganized mass. As 
the retreat accelerates in speed, all semblance of dis- 
cipline vanishes and revolutionary committees both 
within the Nazi army and within the civilian popula- 
tion of Germany come into existence. Fearful for their 
personal safety, many Nazi leaders flee to neutral 
Switzerland. In a fit of despair, Hitler commits suicide 
and Goebels, Rosenberg, Hess and Himmler are ex- 
ecuted by the enraged populace. A hastily formed gov- 
ernment, probably consisting of a coalition of dis- 
gruntled army leaders, Communists and the Catholic 
center, evacuates the remaining occupied foreign ter- 
ritory and signs an unconditional peace with England 
and its allies. 

So far the scene appears quite cheering and not im- 
plausible. After all, this is the conventional pattern for 
a defeated country to follow. And at this writing such 
a culmination is not excluded. Church bells will ring 
gaily from San Francisco to Singapore; people will 
embrace in the streets; the bars will be jammed and 
many millions throughout the victorious democracies 
will be delirious with elation at the sudden lifting of 
the threat of the Nazi nightmare that had hung over 
their heads for years. 

But when the triumphant tolling of the bells (yes, 
there is such a thing as triumphant tolling of bells) 
will have ceased, the more serious business at hand 
will be tackled, righting as many of the wrongs as can 
still be righted. And there will be many toiling at this 
job; politicians, diplomats and statesmen seated about 
tables, round, square and oval. And there will be 
treatiés and pacts and covenants and declarations writ- 
ten on parchment and on paper, adorned with red and 
blue and gold seals and stamped with a multitude of 
roaring lions and screaming eagles. 

And above all there will be words, a torrent of 
words spread like sand over the scene of an accident 
to cover up the bloody traces. There will be promises 
on the part of the ex-fascist countries to behave hence- 
forth, to respect the rights of small neighboring 
peoples and even to treat the Jews as equals; prom- 
ises written with quills on parchment and ceremon- 
iously signed in stately halls. It is not hard to visualize 
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Berlin or Rome or Munich on “the day after.” Every 
street corner of these cities will have its soap box and 
orator and generous flow of words about the impend- 
ing millenium and justice, peace, prosperity, equality 
and what not. And what if among the cheering audi- 
ences on these street corners there will be many storm 
troopers and sons of the wolf who will have mean- 
while hastily removed their brown and black shirts 
and donned the blue or gray shirt of the peaceful 
worker? 

And what will we do? We, the international Jews, 
Danes, Norwegians, Poles, Belgians, Dutch? We, of 
course, will sign on the dotted line, that is, if anyone 
will remember us during the great moment of triumph 
and reserve a special dotted line for us to sign on. 
What else can Jews and Danes and Dutch and Nor- 
wegians do? Surely they cannot sulk forever? Besides, 
it would do no good and also, it is not the civilized 
thing to do. For if someone steps on your toes in the 
subway or street car, accidentally or otherwise, then 
says “excuse me,” it is the civilized thing to smile 
broadly and say “don’t mention it,” if one can’t get 
himself to say “you’re welcome.” It would not do to 
bear grudges; there is no use nor profit in doing so, 
and but mighty little consolation. Therefore our rep- 
resentatives, the representatives of Jews, Danes, Dutch, 
Poles and Norwegians, will smile, shake hands and 
sign the treaties with a hopeful sigh. 

Here and there someone may write a poem voicing 
uncompensated hurt. And he no doubt will be shouted 
down. What would he have us do? Seek revenge? Un- 
thinkable. Besides, now that the brown and black 
shirts will have been removed, who will distinguish 
between the guilty and the multitudes of innocent 
Germans and Italians who merely were silent out of 
fear? Cherish resentments? That would be a very 
childish attitude to take. What’s done is done. The 
dead no longer mind. The wounded will already have 
tasted their share of pain and the refugees will have 
known exile. Why not try to forget these hurts and 
attempt to rebuild the world on the basis of justice, 
equality, friendship and all the other noble clauses of 
the treaties? 

And, indeed, we Jews, Danes, Norwegians, etc., are 
civilized and will agree to the proposition. We will 
not do so because we are weak. No, we will shake the 
outstretched hand because we are civilized, of course, 
because we have long histories going back to God 
knows what dim pasts, because, in short, we are sen- 
sible people. We have been whipped, but now apol- 
ogies and warm promises are tendered us on gold 
sealed parchments. Well bred, cultured people usually 
let bygones be bygones. 

Will there be a hidden snicker hovering about the 
lips of the now unshirted Nazis and fascists? Will 
they inwardly smirk at the memory of the sadistic joys 
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they experienced while in their heyday? Will they, 
perhaps, say to themselves, ““We’ve had our day. Now 
we got to look for cover, for a while, under a blanket 
of mushy sentiments. But we'll have another fling yet. 
The Jews, the Danes, the Norwegians—they’ll always 
be on hand.” 

Of course there will be no such things. The de- 
feated hand must be clasped sincerely, without any 
doubts as to its intentions. We must not let our hurts 


get the best of us. True, we have been whipped, but 
now our defeated tormentors say “excuse me.” Shall 
we be so rude as to refuse the proferred hand? And 
what earthly good would that do? 

On “the day after’ the whipped ones will shake 
hands with their erstwhile pursuers and will say: 
“Let’s forget it. What else can we do? Let's start all 
over again. For, indeed, we have long histories that go 
way back through the centuries.” 


Palestine and Anti-Semitism 


by Maurice Samuel 





HE BEGINNINGS of modern Zionism were 

deeply involved in a theory of relationships be- 
tween galut and anti-Semitism. Pinsker referred anti- 
Semitism to the abnormality, even the weirdness, the 
Unheimlichkeit, of the phenomenon of our survival: 
the spook among the peoples, persisting without the 
flesh and bones of a homeland, setting up an acute 
discomfort among the simple children of the earth. 
Herzl, who did not read Pinsker till after he had writ- 
ten the Judenstaat, found a simple link, related but dis- 
similar. Ghosts we certainly were, in another sense. We 
had not the flesh and bones of a normal occupational 
distribution. We were heavily over-intellectualized, ex- 
cessively middle-class, lacking the economic solidity and 
therefore the moral attributes of land and handicraft. 
Hence, to a large extent, the irritations we provoked. 

From Pinsker and Herzl on, this theory of a real, 
a direct relationship between what we are and what 
anti-Semites feel about us, took root, became, in one 
form or another, a stock argument in written and 
spoken propaganda. A favorite simile of Weizmann’s 
was a scientific quip: We Jews, he would often say, 
have been called a valuable ferment; but a ferment 
functions only in small quantities. Increase the amount 
beyond a certain limit, and the ferment becomes a par- 
asite. Or, in homelier language: we have sometimes 
been called the salt of the earth; but more than a 
pinch or two of salt makes a dish inedible. 

There was another popular illustration, whose ori- 
gin I do not remember, though once upon a time I 
used it often enough. A people without a home is no- 
where welcome, having no status. Just as, in this 
wicked world, we may shelter a vagabond but feed 
him with the servants, withholding true hospitality 
from one who needs it most, so we offer true hospital- 
ity, i. e., social equality, to him who needs it least— 
the one who has a home of his own. So it is with 
peoples, not less than with individuals. Again it was 
the lack of normality, or respectability, which made us, 
among minorities, the peculiar and double minority, 
the minority in excelsis. 

What was the obvious deduction? That the building 
of a Jewish homeland—and that was nearly always as- 
sumed to be possible only in Palestine—would go a 
long way toward cleansing’ the world of its hatred of 


us. At least it would reduce this hatred by removing 
its special character of horror, or dread, or incompre- 
hension. Oratorically we pleaded: “‘Let’s show the 
world that we too can be pioneers, build a land from 
its raw beginnings, fulfill all the functions of a 
healthy people and march in step with the rest of 
humanity.” 

Was the argument sound, or did it spring from a 
transference to others of our own wretched feelings of 
abnormality? More and more I have come to see that 
the foretaste of the wholesomeness of Palestine as an 
influence in our lives, misled us into extending the ef- 
fect to other peoples. Because we knew, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the enterprise in and the con- 
tact with Palestine would normalise or spiritual struc- 
ture, we eagerly assumed that it would do the same 
for the structure of our galut relationships. We began 
with a right premise and reached what I now believe 
to be a wrong conclusion. 

The misstep in the chain of reasoning originated 
with the false assumption that anti-Semitism is in any 
way concerned with the actualities of contemporaneous 
Jewish life. We had become the victims of anti-Sem- 
itism in a dreadful sense which must be made quite 
clear to us, in all its bearings, in order that we may 
know what to ask of our non-Jewish neighbors. We 
had succumbed—naturally enough, I suppose—to the 
illusion that it was something in ws which was respon- 
sible for anti-Semitism; and we did not realize that 
propaganda and hatred had so far had their way with 
us that we found indirect justification for anti-Semit- 
ism. It was—and is—a confused state of mind. For on 
the one hand Achad Ha-am assured us that a whole 
world could be wrong, as witness the fantastic ritual 
murder libel; and on the other hand we persuaded 
ourselves that something we had neglected to do, to 
wit, build a homeland for ourselves and demonstrate 
our human integrity, gave more than a show of reason 
to the world’s distate for us. 

Abnormal we were and are; faults peculiar to us, 
connected with the frightful strains of our queer exist- 
ence, we certainly possess. But neither the abnormality 
nor the faults are organically connected with the 
strange, wild passion which is called anti-Semitism, 
which is a world movement, a civilizational disturb- 
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ance out of all proportion to our possible irritational 
capacity, even though we were to increase it a hun- 
dred-fold. 

This is the theme of my book, “The Great Hat- 
red,” and I will not pursue it here. I am concerned for 
the moment with the question of the relationship be- 
tween a Jewish homeland and world anti-Semitism, 
and with the practical results which can flow from a 
definition of the relationship. 

A Jewish homeland is the answer to anti-Semitism 
as far as the Jews are concerned. Those of them who 
will go to live in the Jewish homeland will be with- 
drawn from the crippling spiritual effects of a hatred 
which is aimed not at them but through them, and 
which they cannot counter because they cannot undo 
the historic fact that a Jewish people was responsible 
for the Christianity against which there is more or less 
revolt at all times. Those of the Jews who do not go 
to Palestine, but share in its construction derive some 
benefit, too, from the association. But a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine is not the answer to anti-Semitism as 
far as the gentiles are concerned; and from the world 
point of view it is far more important to find the 
answer to anti-Semitism as far as the gentiles are con- 
cerned. The price they have paid for this distortion of 
the spirit adds up to infinitely more than the torments 
which we have suffered. Their failure to recognize the 
nature of the disease of which anti-Semitism is a most 
instructive symptom threatens the world with a down- 
going in which our tragedy is an insignificant side- 
show. 

They have not recognized it; they do not recognize 
it yet. If proof were wanting it would be found con- 
clusively in a single book, Foerster’s “Europe and the 
German Question.” Here, in one of the sincerest, 
cleanest and most honorable books written by a Ger- 
man Christian about his country’s sins, the subject of 
anti-Semitism does not occur once in its four hundred 
and fifty pages! Fantastic, incredible phenomenon! 


‘Equalled only by two other phenomena: the fact that 


in none of the several thorough reviews I have read 
has the omission been noted; and the fact that the 
Jews themselves are utterly at sea regarding the crucial 
diagnostic significance of anti-Semitism as a world 
problem. 

The error we commit in talking of anti-Semitism as 
something connected with and arising from our de- 
ficiencies harms us profoundly because it sends us off 
on a wild goose chase for powers that we do not pos- 
sess, powers to affect adversely, furiously and on a tre- 
mendous scale the mental condition of the world. But 
we also fall short of our social duty as a people when 
we confront mankind with the proposition implicit in 
most of our Zionist propaganda: “Give us a chance to 
tebuild our homeland, right the historic wrong of our 
homelessness, and you will rid yourselves of malaise 
of anti-Semitism. That will be your reward.” 

Assuredly the world would be righting a historic 
wrong in recognizing our claim; assuredly it would to 
that extent be a better world, demonstrating and there- 
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fore enhancing its fitness to deal with many other 
problems. But we dare not, in the name of honest 
relations with the world, simplify into unreality one of 
its major aberrations. We dare not misuse anti-Semit- 
ism, as it were, for a political advantage. For the mil- 
lions of Jews who will always be scattered in a galut 
of one kind or another, and for the Jews of Palestine 
too, a special task still remains, long after the condi- 
tion of the Jewish people will have been “‘normal- 
ized.” It is the task of initiating a new clarification on 
anti-Semitism. And the task has hardly been begun. 

To assert that we, the Jews, have the power to cure 
the world of anti-Semitism would be a piece of spirit- 
ual arrogance. The assumption is, in fact, implicit in 
that curious belief of ours that some special mode of 
behavior on our part, some device, some accretion of 
nobility (let us say), would so impress humanity as 
to make impossible for all the future a recrudescence 
of the periodic resentments of Judeo-Christian disci- 
pline which are vented upon us as the heirs and as- 
signs (would that we were all that!) of the writers 
of the Bible. It is unlikely in the highest degree that 
we shall ever again play such a terrific role in the 
history of humanity, even though anti-Semites obscure- 
ly feel that our re-association with Palestine may por- 
tend just that apotheosis. But is there nothing for us 
to do for the civilization of today short of re-making 
mankind? 

Much has been dreamed and said concerning the 
values we shall create and contribute out of a Pales- 
tine reborn and a Jewish people normalized there and 
elsewhere. All this was dreamed and said in earnest, 
and undoubtedly something will come of it. But the 
one peculiar enterprise to which we are called by des- 
tiny, the specialized function for which our history 
and experience should have trained us, is the one we 
refuse either by denying it or by distorting it. 

To what extent we shall succeed in starting the 
world off toward clarification on the question of anti- 
Semitism we cannot foretell. But several considera- 
tions are clear. To begin with, it is almost perverse to 
expect the non-Jewish world to understand the char- 
acter of anti-Semitism if we ourselves do not. It is 
an inverted egotism, too, to imagine ourselves so in- 
fluential that our shortcomings can have made such a 
stir in history—and especially in the history of today 
—as anti-Semitism represents. Thence it follows that 
though we are deeply concerned with the improvement 
of our character, and with the creation of conditions 
which will facilitate this improvement, we must not 
be under the megalomaniac delusion that once we 
Jews become “‘perfect” the world will drop its anti- 
Semitism. Lastly, we must understand that the re- 
building of a Jewish homeland, just and necessary— 
and inevitable—as it is, will not strike at the root of 
the great mental disease which we call anti-Semitism. 
For that is a chapter by itself, and the contribution 
which we will bring to it will be proportionate to the 
special and separate effort which we make in this 
direction. 
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Building a Nation 
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by Berl Locker 





I. 


N CHANUKAH, 5680, (December, 1920), the 

workers of Palestine, numbering somewhat less 
than 4,500 (the majority of whom had arrived in the 
country after the world war) proclaimed the founda- 
tion of their all-embracing organization Ha’ histadrut 
ba'kialit shel ha’ovdim ha'ivrim be’Eretz Yisrael” 
(General Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine) 
—known by its common abbreviation, Histadrut. The 
Jewish population as a whole numbered at that time 
some 65,000- 70,000 souls. Organized Labor ac- 
counted for between 6 and 7 per cent of the Yishuv. 
If we include their children, this figure was nearer 8 
or 9 per cent. Téday the population of the Yishuv is 
about 500,000. The membership of the Histadrut is 
over 120,000. The Yéshuv has grown more than 
sevenfold; the Histadrut membership has multiplied 
itself almost 27 times. One in four Jews in Palestine 
is a member of the Histadrut. Including members 
of families ineligible by age for membership, the 
number doubtless reaches some 200,000 souls—40 per 
cent of the Yishuv. The unprecedented growth both 
of the Yishuv and the Histadrut is the result of im- 


migration. 
Il. 


The history of the Histadrut does not, however, 
begin with the history of the Jewish Labor Movement 
in Palestine. The foundation of the Histadrut is the 
most important, the most decisive, landmark of this 
story which began with the commencement of the so- 
called second Aliyah (i.e., the second wave of Jewish 
immigration) in 1904-5. This Aliyah consisted main- 
ly of workers and young men and women who came 
into the country with the aim of becoming workers 
on its soil and thus of laying the foundations of a 
rejuvenated Jewish life. 

The pre-history of the Histadrut can be traced 
back to the Bilu—pioneers who, at the beginning of 
the eighties in the last century, came to Palestine as 
part of the first Aliyah, with the idea of becoming 
agricultural workers and of creating collective forms 
of settlement—and, still further back, to Moses Hess, 
who, in 1862, in his “Rome and Jerusalem,” pro- 
claimed the fundamental identity of Judaism’s social 
teachings with the ethics of Socialism, and envisaged 
the restoration of the Jewish people to its homeland 
—a Jewish, therefore a Socialist, homeland. 


III. 


The pre-history as well as the history of Jewish 
Labor in Palestine are closely interwoven with the 
different Aliyoth. 

The men of the first Aliyah made the earliest at- 
tempts to create a Jewish Labor Movement in Pales- 
tine. In 1886, a ““Workers’ Association’’ was founded 





in the plantation settlement of Rishon-le-Zion; in 
1891, an organization called “Land and Labor” was 
established; in 1897, a ‘Workers’ Organization” 
came into being. These attempts provoked the hostil- 
ity of the colonizing bureaucracy of that period and 
of certain well-to-do planters. They were, on the 
other hand, defended by the more enlightened circles 
of the Choveve-Zion (Lovers of Zion). These organ- 
izations were, however, short-lived; the number of 
workers was too small, the general conditions of the 
Yishuv too primitive. 

The second Aliyah, which brought to Palestine a 
more substantial number of workers and young people 
aiming at a life of productive physical work, created 
the nucleus of a real working class. They built up a 
permanent Labor Movement, fashioned the instru- 
ments and founded the institutions for the achieve- 
ment of its aims, and took the first concrete steps to 
promote an independent Labor colonization. 

It was during this period that the Palestine Labor 
Movement, in constant clashes of ideas of its compon- 
ent parts, each influencing the other, struggled through 
to a clarification of its conceptions and ideals and of 
the path to their achievement. The Socialist Poale- 
Zion (“Workers of Zion’) brought with them the 
traditions and ideological inheritance of the Russian 
Revolution and the European Labor Movement. 
They introduced the economic analysis of the Jewish 
problem, the conception of class differences and class 
interests within Jewish life and even in the process of 
Palestine settlement, and the idea of an interconnec- 
tion between the aims of Jewish Labor in Palestine, 
both with the fate of the Jewish Labor Movement in 
the countries of the Diaspora and the great struggles 
on the world front of Labor. 

The Hapoel Hatzair (The Young Worker) party, 
created by the idealistic immigrant groups of Zeire 
Zion (Youth of Zion), laid primary stress on Kib- 
bush ha’avodah, whose meaning is far wider than its 
literal translation “conquest of work” for the Jewish 
worker, embracing also the idea of the conquest of 
Jewish youth for a life of work—especially of agri- 
cultural labor. It was their most important teacher, 
A. D. Gordon, who coined the phrase ‘Religion of 
Labor” as the moral basis of the movement. In prac- 
tical work the two groups co-operated with each other 
and with the considerable section of “impartial” 
workers. The important organization of agricultural 
laborers, Histadrut haklait, was the most outstand- 
ing product of this co-operation. 

All agreed on the fundamental necessity of creating 
a Jewish land-working class, both by gaining a foot: 
hold as wage-earners in the old private settlements 
and by creating independent smallholders’ and co-op 
erative settlements (Sedjera, Merhavia, Kinnereth, 
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Degania). In the theoretical and political preparation 
of the Zionist movement for the recognition of the 
co-operative principle in national colonization there 
was full co-operation; there was, too, community of 
purpose, if not always direct co-operation, in execu- 
tion, in the spheres of land policy (national owner- 
ship and self-labor), cultural work, in the endeavor 
to abandon all phenomena of unproductiveness and 
backwardness in the pre-Zionist Jewish population and 
the introduction of democratic principles in the con- 
duct of public affairs. There was no water-tight separ- 
ation in other fields, although the Poale-Zion initiated 
and was the directing spirit of the famous organiza- 
tion of self-defence and protection of Jewish work 
and property, ““Hashomer,” and in the creation and 
conduct of the urban Trade Union movement. 


iv. 


The beginning of the third Aliyah coincides with 
that period of tragic crisis in the World Labor 


Movement created by the unsolved problems left by. 


the war and marked most distinctly by the creation of 
the Communist International and its disintegrating 
action which broke the unity of most of the European 
Labor movements. The Jewish Labor Movement 
in the Diaspora was not spared this crisis. Both the 
Poale-Zion World movement and the anti-Zionist 
Bund had to pay for it with division in their ranks on 
their attitude towards Communism or democratic So- 
cialis. Palestine alone of the countries with a con- 
siderable Jewish Labor movement remained almost 
immune; moreover, just at that time there began a 
process of unification in the movement, which went 
through many stages and has not yet ended. The first 
step in this direction was only partly successful. It 
was early in 1919 that, at a general conference of the 
workers’ delegates, the Zionist Socialist Union Ahduth 
Ha’avodah (Unity of Labor) was created. This or- 
ganization was conceived as the one all-embracing 
body of organized Labor, uniting within itself all the 
functions and activities of the working class, political 
party, Trade Union movement, co-operative movement 
colonization agency, and cultural centre. In other 
words, it was to be the working class in action. This 
will to unity was dictated by.the feeling of urgent 
responsibility for the anticipated and eagerly awaited 
mass immigration as a result of the Balfour Declar- 
ation. 

This unification was enthusiastically hailed by the 
Poale-Zion, the Agricultural Workers’ Union Hista- 
druth haklait, the “impartial” workers and groups, 
and the members of the Jewish Legion and the first 
newcomers of the third Aliyah who had arrived, after 
extreme difficulty in leaving Soviet Russia, Poland, 
and Roumania, and in entering the country, which 
was still legally closed to immigrants. But of the 
Hapoel Hatzair, only a section was prepared to accept 
this total unity. The majority of that party refused to 
give up their separate existence and decided to retain 
their identity, cultivated and developed over more than 
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a decade, of which they were proud, and in whose 
basic truth they continued to believe. The maximum 
of unity was not thus achieved. Against its own will, 
Ahduth ha’avodah became a party. Before the move- 
ment as a whole two roads alone remained open: 
either to achieve unity on a less ambitious scale, but 
still embracing the most vital aspects of the whole 
movement, Trade Union and co-operative activity, so- 
cial and cultural work, immigration, colonization, and 
certain political work—or to face the danger of grow- 
ing friction, which could even lead ultimately to total 
disruption. Realism and a sense of responsibility dic- 
tated the choice of the first path. And so in 1920 the 
Histadrut was founded. 

With this act, a period of unification began within 
the Zionist-Socialist movement the world over. Its 
culminating points have so far been in the amalgama- 
tion, in 1929 of Ahduth ha’avodah with Hapoel 
Hatzair into the Palestine Labor Party, and the uni- 
fication of the corresponding world organizations into 
the World Union of Poale-Zion and Hitachduth, in 
1932. The Palestine Labor Party is now the major 
force in the conduct of the whole range of activities 
of the Histadrut. 

V. 


The activities of the Histadrut are dominated by 
one central aim: to make Palestine the home of the 
Jewish people. It is the organization of those who 
have already returned to their home and to their work. 
Its task is to make this return permanent, and to cre- 
ate conditions for an ever-increasing stream of new- 
comers. These in their turn will themselves participate 
in this great task, broadening the scope for the entry 
of further immigrants, and so the process must con- 
tinue until the goal is reached—a Jewish people, re- 
established in its national home, rooted in its soil, 
fulfilling all the functions of production in agricul- 
ture and industry, commanding the resources of its 
country, ensuring the full political, economic and so- 
cial equality of all its members, creating its own 
culture, enjoying the privileges and fulfilling the obli- 
gations of free nationhood. The Jewish working 
community in Palestine thus regards itself merely as 
a beginning, as pioneers and trail-blazers for those 
still to come, holders of a sacred trust, to live and 
work in the national home-in-the-making, to ensure 
its steady growth and development by new waves of 
immigration. 


VI. 


The meaning of Jewish immigration to Jewish 
Labor, and indeed to the whole Jewish population 
of Palestine and the world Zionist movement, is per- 
haps best characterized by a small linguistic fact. 
There are two different terms in modern Hebrew for 
general immigration, and for Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. General migration is known in Hebrew by 
the word Hagirah, whereas the Hebrew equivalent of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine is Aliyah, whose 
literal meaning is “ascent.” Immigration into Pales- 
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tine is looked upon as an ascent from Diaspora to the 
homeland, from dependence to freedom, idleness to 
productivity, humilation to personal and national dig- 
nity, from the uncertainties of life as a permanent 
minority to the status of nationhood. 


VII. 


The Histadrut has thus not only to secure the 
interests and improve the conditions of life of its 
present membership, by Trade Union, co-operative, 
political, educational, sport, and self-defence activities. 
It fulfills all these: functions faithfully and with con- 
siderable success. But it has also to assume a great 
range of duties and activities unknown to the Labor 
movements of other peoples. 

The working classes of all other peoples have been 
brought into being by the natural economic develop- 
ment itself. The Labor movement begins once the 
working class has come into existence by the process 
of history. The Jewish working class in Palestine, 
however, is to a very large extent self-made; it has 
come and continues to come into existence by the 
purposeful resolve of masses of youth in the Diaspora 
to change the basic conditions of life of the Jewish 
people by becoming workers in Palestine. They are 
imbued with the conviction that the realization of 
Zionism depends on making labor in agriculture, 
industry and all branches of economic life the domin- 
ant factor of the new Jewish life in Palestine. Be- 
coming a worker is for them the fulfillment of a 
great mission in the history of their people. 


VIII. 


It is this ideal of work which the Palestine Labor 
Movement and its allied forces, the Zionist-Socialist 
parties and the Halutz pioneer youth movements 
the world over, are seeking to implant into the Jewish 
youth in the Diaspora. It is this ideal by which Zion- 
ism has succeeded in creating the new values in the 
economic life of the Jewish people in Palestine; the 
transformation of barren stretches of sand, stones, 
and swamps into fertile fields and fruitful orchards; 
and the transformation of scores of thousands of 
young people, estranged from the soil and from 
manual labor by centuries of Diaspora life, into en- 
thusiastic toilers in the agriculture and young industry 
of the national home. It is this ideal of work and 
this pride in becoming a worker, this consciousness of 
the high mission of Labor in the regeneration of the 
nation, which has enabled these young people to be- 
come builders of roads and bridges, hewers of stone, 
drainers of swamps, workers engaged on roads and 
railways and ports, and the afforestation of hills. It 
is this ideal which inspires them in the daring attempt 
to create the nucleus of a new economic and social 
order in the midst of a world built on the conception 
of personal advantage as the dominating driving force 
of economic incentive and success. It is this ideal 
which has made possible the collective and co-opera- 
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tive settlements based on the principles of solidarity, 
and which has brought into being industrial and trans- 
port undertakings created and administered by the 
workers themselves and their institutions. It is this 
ideal which inspires the youth and these workers to 
Haluziuth —pioneering”— which involves the sur- 
mounting of all difficulties of external conditions as 
well as of tradition, upbringing and Diaspora back- 
ground, and the permanent preparedness to meet new 
difficulties, undertake new tasks, open new vistas of 
work and the building for themselves and for those 
who await their turn to come to the land of Israel. 
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Immigration to Palestine means life to thousands of helpless Jews in Europe. 


Of the 90,000 Jews who entered Palestine since 1936, about half have joined 
















the Histadrut. Despite the fact that more immigrants may mean temporary 
hardships and inconvenience, sharing of work and living quarters, Palestine’s 
pioneers demand unceasing Immigration—bring more Jews! These are soon 
taught trades suitable for Palestine, and become integral parts of the coopera- 


tive movement. 


The Histadrut cooperative housing authority has built more than 
$7,000,000 worth of dwellings for workers. Some are large units (of 
which there are a dozen in Tel Aviv) as shown below. Others are small 
family bungalows in suburbs, such as Kiryat Avoda. 12,000 persons live 
in Histadrut houses, and 1,000 more buildings are planned for the 
immediate future. 
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Adequate self-defense has always been a grave necessity for the Jew 
in many countries where anti-Semitism has assumed violent forms. 
In Palestine, for the first time in 2,000 years, Jews stand up to 
defend themselves like free men. First there was HASHOMER, the now 
almost legendary group of guards, who before the First World War protected Jewish life and property from maraud- 
ing bedouins. During the War there came the Jewish Legion with which the name of Joseph Trumpeldor is inextricably 
linked. During the next two decades, the HAGANA (Jewish self-defense) functioned in times of Arab riots, demonstra- 
ting great heroism in the 1936-9 unrest. Now, in the Second World War, Jewish volunteers serve in the defense of 
democracy and the defense of Jewish positions. HAGANA is the epitome of defensive might, and the antithesis of aggression. 
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DEGANIA — Mother of the collective form of settlement — is 
now 30 years old. A third generation born in this collective, 
proves the permanence of the collective way of life. Over 150 
labor settlements now flourish where waste and malaria reigned 
before. 





Women training for wartime role under auspices 
of the Moatzat Hapoalot, working women’s 


Council. 
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The Histadrut cooperative medical 
system, serving 200,000 persons, 
employs 305 doctors, 185 nurses, 
37 dentists, 43 druggists, 40 tech- 
nicians and a general staff of 302. 
It is the largest medical system in 
rural Palestine. Among its great 
institutions are the Beilinson Hos- 
pital and the Borochov Sanatorium. 
The pictures show (above) a typ- 
ical medical stockroom and (right) 


the clinic in Rechovot. 
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In the larger cities and villages, workers get 
good meals at low prices in cooperative restaur- 
ants (as below) . Special arrangements are made 
for unemployed. Other Histadrut institutions 
aid unemployed families at home. 
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Founded in 1920, the first 
SOLEL BONEH crashed in 
the hard times of 1927, but 
it had accomplished some- 
thing substantial-it had con- 
verted the awkward fingers 
and flabby muscles of 3,000 
Jews into skilled arms of 
labor. Coming back in 1936 
as a country-wide contrac- 
tor, SOLEL BONEH under- 
takings average nearly $5,- 
000,000 per year. SOLEL 
BONEH is the cooperative 
contracting society, that built 
houses, roads, barracks, and 
the Teggart Wall! (a job too 
dangerous for ordinary com- 
panies) along the Syriar 


frontier. 
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The Histadrut Agricultural Society, NIR, was 
founded in 1925 to help cooperative labor 
settlement on the soil. Many groups of 
workers, unable to obtain funds elsewhere, 
were given the opportunity to settle by the 
loans granted by NIR. Older collectives and 
cooperatives were aided in expanding their 
work (introducing small industries) and im- 
proving their homes, farm buildings and 
irrigation systems. 


NIR proper fosters the cooperative features 
of agriculture, whereas the financial instru- 
ment is NIR, LTD., which sells shares and 
debentures, paying regular dividends (4- 
5%). $1,000,000 worth of shares have 
been subscribed to in many countries. Its 
capital and reserve in 1940 was over £300,- 
000. MEKOROT is the NIR water develop- 
ment company. It serves 17 settlements 
between Haifa and Afuleh. 


NIR has also constructed workers’ quarters 
at Kfar Saba, Petach Tikva, Rishon Lezion, 
Hedera. 
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The Arab riots of 1936 
spurred on Jewish sea work. 
The Tel Aviv port was 
founded. Youth groups be- 
gan _ intensive training in 
navigation, ship - building, 
fishing. The Histadrut play- 
ed an important part in 
these beginnings. Through 
its maritime department, 
NACHSHON, 1,200 workers 
are engaged as stevedores, 
fishermen, and sailors. The 
first shares of NACHSHON 
were issued in 1937, $150,- 
000 were subscribed in the 
United States with the aid of 
the Geverkshaften Campaign 


administration. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Most of Palestine land transportation is by 
motor vehicles. 90% of Jewish bus, taxi and 
truck service is rendered by Histadrut coopéra- 
tives, of which there are 23, with 1,800 mem- 
bers. They link the various settlements and 
cities, and connect the country with Syria, 


Egypt, Iraq and the rest of the Near East. 


VI 


The Histadrut aviation company, AVIRON, 
maintains a school at Afikim and hangars at 
Ashdot Yaakov nearby, in the Jordan Valley. 
Nearly 100 graduates have received govern- 


ment pilot licenses. 
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UT 


Palestine’s greatest treasure is_ its 
youth. Reared in the traditions of 
their pioneer parents, 13,000 child- 
ren attend Histadrut schools, mostly 
in the rural areas where no other 
facilities are available. They are in- 
timately acquainted with the country 


and the ideals of Jewish labor. 





HAPOEL, the Histadrut sports organ- 


ization numbers some 10,000 athletes 


Pe 
: 


who excel in soccer, aquatic sports, 












gymnastics and hiking. Aviation is one 


of the newer enterprises. 


HANOAR HAOVED is the working 
youth section of the Histadrut, with 
10,000 members from the age of 11 
to 18. They cre guided vocationally 


and culturally by youth leaders. 
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IMUVA 


Selling all the agricultural products of the 
labor settlements, Tnuva has set new high 
standards for quality and has established 
order in the marketing field. The value of 
its products has risen as follows: 


£19,651 


Tnuva handled 20,000,000 liters of milk 
and 40,000,000 eggs in 1940. 





Hamashbir is the great wholesale consumers’ cooperative, 
supplying the settlements with products from abroad, 
including machinery, raw materials, foodstuffs. Its cap- 
ital has grown from £5,694 in 1931 to £70,000 in 
1940. Its turnover in 1931 was £70,000, in 1939, 


£550,000. 





NKERS’ DANK 


With an initial capital of £30,000 in 1922, its cap- 
ital shares and reserves in 1939 reached £190,000. 
During its 18 years, the Bank has granted £16,700,000 
in loans (over $80,000,000). Most of these loans 
are to cooperatives and to institutions of the Histadrut 
(Nir, Nachshon, Kupat Holim, etc.) which need funds 
for current operations that expand more quickly than 
regular income. 


In 1939, the Bank loans were grouped as follows: 


Agricultural collectives and cooperatives £186,000 
Central economic institutions__________- 
Loan and Savings Societies 
Social, cultural and self- help 
organizations _- 
Industry and transport cooperatives 
National Institutions (Keren Hayesod, 
Jewish National Fund) _ een 
Building contracting institutions = 
Building of labor quarters and suburbs _______- 
Consumers’ Cooperatives ________- 
Miscellaneous 


The Bank issues shares and has a long-term deposit ar- 
rangement with many American friends of the Histadrut. 
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National and Pioneer Education 


by Martin Buber 





HE IDEAL concepts of personality emulated in 

education, such as are known to us in the history 
of civilization from the ‘‘Polites’” of Classical Greece 
to the “Gentlemen” of the greatest period in English 
history (i. e. the 16th and 17th centuries), are not at 
all the product of the will and imagination of individ- 
uals—not even of geniuses. To the educators they may 
serve as a goal to be attained, but their individuality is 
not so essential as the fact that they are rooted in the 
realities of their generation. The educators may attain 
their goal rather with the aid of social environment 
and even of the natural surroundings of air, light and 
the like. Furthermore, the memory of the past and life 
in the present exert such great influence that from 
their very childhood individuals develop a deep yearn- 
ing to emulate the accepted prototypes. The result is 
that the educators need not impose anything on their 
charges, but supply them with the proper educational 
material and correct exercises, and the personal devel- 
opment of the latter will of itself proceed in the right 
direction. 

With the decline of traditional European culture 
after the French Revolution, those ideal conceptions of 
personality ceased to exist, since they expressed a cer- 
tain manner and form of a given civilization. From 
then on, the work of enlightenment has not been de- 
termined by an ideal prototype. Its educational aim has 
been to develop the “enlightened” person—and such 
a person is one who possesses what is known as ‘‘gen- 
eral culture.” But what does this imply? In the era of 
ideal types, the selection of educational material, and 
especially of the subjects of instruction, was deter- 
mined by the ideal personality accepted at the time, 
aiming toward the realization of that personality. But 
now the determining factor in the selection is either a 
humanistic assumption based on ancient cultural tradi- 
tions, or a realistic assumption derived from modern 
technological practices. The result is a combination of 
the two which reflects a confusion and the desire to 
avoid taking a stand altogether. 


Even the socialist ideology in its various metamor- 
phoses has not been able to work out a new and uni- 
fied cultural goal. The reason for this is not that our 
modern class society does not permit such a unified 
goal, but primarily because the socialist teachings have 
been directed toward devising a program and prescrib- 
ing an end. It has not had any ties with primeval 
forces; it has known whither man should go, but not 
whence he comes. True culture, however, is intimately 
connected with a beginning, with fundamentals, tradi- 
tions and history. There are only slight indications 
that socialist thought may change in that direction. Al- 
though its public life does not reveal such indications, 
one may hope that with the general progress of social- 


ist thought western education will assume this new 
turn. 

It is true that in the first half of the 19th century 
important attempts were made to create new ideal con- 
cepts as goals in education. However, those concepts 
did not grow out of a cultural pattern that creates for 
itself an appropriate type, but developed out of the 
historical conditions of a given society and the will to 
overcome those conditions. I have reference to the 
movements of national liberation. Those movements 
emanated essentially from the French Revolution 
which not only proclaimed the “rights of man”’ (i. e., 
the political rights to freedom which are common to 
all individuals), but also aroused directly or indirectly 
an awareness of the “rights of the nation” (i. e., the 
rights for independent existence which is common to 
all peoples). The nations who had lost their freedom 
in the course of history and who had often forfeited 
also their inner freedom or spiritual independence, 
have created movements which embraced the yearning 
for national revival together with the struggle for 
national liberation. The spiritual leaders of such move- 
ments have recognized the need for developing a 
human type that is willing and prepared to carry out 
the work of the national struggle to the finish, until 
the nation is liberated. The person qualified for this 
task of national rejuvenation, is the ideal type of this 
new era. This type, however, did not arise out of a 
culture, but from a given situation and determination. 
That is how Fichte conceived national education in 
Germany, or Mitzkiewitch in Poland, and Mazzini in 
Italy. The human type that may develop through such 
an education is not the result of some arbitrary evil 
design, but is a matter of law which is predetermined 
by a spiritually-historical act. The people is conceived 
only as a practical medium and not as an end in itself. 
It has an inner task which surpasses its own reality, 
for it has to become that to which it has been pre- 
determined not only for itself but for the whole 
world. This relation of the people to the world sets 
the norm for national education, which thus becomes 
supernational in character. 


It is a significant fact that the national movement in 
Europe which was more than any other impregnated 
with a super-national character—Polish Messianism as 
taught by Mitzkiewitch—emphasized most strongly its 
similarity to the Jewish people and its prophecy. The 
reason for this is that in the entire spiritual history of 
mankind, no one has expressed this truth as did the 
Jewish prophets, namely, that a people does not exist 
for itself alone. 

In the course of its history, a people has to perform 
a definite task which will bring good to other peoples, 
and its fate is determined by the kind of task it may 
choose. National individuality as such is doomed to 
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destruction, even though it may score apparent vic- 
tories. The spiritual leaders of the great national 
movements have accepted this prophetic law and made 
it the basis of national education. 


But, it should be pointed out that this ideal type is 
not one that represents a given civilization, but one 
that has to overcome a particular historical situation. It 
is the type representing a generation or many genera- 
tions whose task it is to carry out the single historical 
act of national liberation. The type which is represent- 
ative of a civilization is independent of isolated histor- 
ical events, whereas the type, which is conditioned by 
a given situation, exists only for the performance of a 
task and loses its raison d'etre after it has overcome 
the situation which brought it into being, i. e. after 
national independence has been attained. True nation- 
al education, then, is patterned after a true human 
type, that is, one that carries out the act of national 
liberation. After this historical liberation is accom- 
plished, there is no longer a true human type, and 
hence no true education. Therefore, if education is to 
retain its true aim and not fall into the trap of chau- 
vinism, it has to assume a new and broader task. This 
greater task cannot grow out of the educators’ own 
imagination, but it can be derived from the super- 
national norm which is now becoming ripe and is 
ready to seek pedagogical expression. The fate of the 
people is decided not during the act of its liberation 
but thereafter. It is a decision for creation, or destruc- 
tion—for a great human idea which may apply to the 
whole world, or a congealed and barren individualism. 


HE SO-CALLED general enlightenment which re- 

sulted from the dissolution of the true ideal types 
of European civilization, does not constitute a true aim 
of education, since this general, non-national enlighten- 
ment is devoid of a living humanism. On the other 
hand, the great national movements have the quality 
of creating a new (national) humanism, and educa- 
tion can develop this quality if it will accept the super- 
national norm which lies dormant in the national 
movement itself. Something remarkable may thus be 
accomplished: the ideal type which seems to have dis- 
appeared, arises again in a new form, namely, as the 
liberated man of a national humanism. It is my per- 
sonal conviction that the success of this transformation 
will determine the rejuvenation of socialist thought, 
which I discussed above. Socialism will be trans- 
formed and renewed if it will draw its strength from 
the primary sources of tradition, from those sources 
which are also the springs. of the national movements. 


On the other hand, if national education does not 
strive to realize the super-national task but emphasizes 
the nation as an end in itself (as for example, the idea 
of a pure Germany) then it will fall, as I said, into 
the trap of chauvinism which is perhaps the most bar- 
ren of all concepts. The hero of German national lib- 
eration is a truly ideal type, but the “pure” German 
who has been created artificially, is a caricature. Educa- 
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tion could find a great aim in the humanist idea that 
dwells in the German spirit; but the attempt to raise 
an absolute German leads to zoology. The nationalistic 
tendency has substituted an abstract principle for the 
true primary forces. Instead of a fruitful contact with 
the world, it has preached a perverted collective indiv- 
idualism, and instead of a liberated member of a free 
nation it has sought to produce a mass of human be- 
ings as alike as if they had come off a conveyor belt 
and all stamped with the same national stencil. That 
which pretended to be the greatest victory of national 
education has turned out to be its deadly poison. 


II. 


HE JEWISH people may be distinguished from 
i other nations in that its super-national task did 
not come after the liberation movement, as in the case 
of other nations, but preceded it in the early stages of 
its national life. It is most likely true, as tradition has 
it, that this happened at the very beginning of Jewish 
historical development. From the evidence of its earli- 
est writings we learn that the commandment of social 
righteousness was inseparable from its historical role. 
One can trace this influence in the earliest prophecies 
which announced that if Israel would not fulfill the 
command of social justice during the period of its 
national independence, it would be compelled to go 
into exile and learn there what was just and what was 
evil. And when it would return later to its land and 
start realizing there the kingdom of the God of right- 
eousness in its social life and in relation to its neigh- 
bors, then universal peace would come forth from the 
mountain of Zion and give birth to a true humanity. 

This unique legacy of the Jewish people has exerted 
a basic influence on the national movement in creating 
a new human type. It was inevitable that this type 
should be dedicated exclusively to national liberation, 
for the national task has been the main cause in creat- 
ing that type. This task was conceived and proclaimed 
by all the spiritual leaders of the movement, from 
Moses Hess to A. D. Gordon, and even a political 
leader like Herzl could not refrain from referring to 
it. In all their writings we’ find an emphasis on this 
universal, ethical, social and .eternal function of the 
people. This task was also lying dormant as a funda- 
mental creative force in life itself and helped to 
mould the new Jewish type. 

This new man in Jewish life is not, like in other 
national movements, a person who has the limited 
function of national liberation. His problem was not 
only casting off a foreign yoke, but reshaping the life 
of the whole nation from within as well as from with- 
out. His principal undertaking, the rebuilding of Pal- 
estine, too, is a matter for many generations, and is to 
be accomplished not through isolated deeds. The 
human type which is here the model of national edu- 
cation is not of a person who participates in a limited 
performance of historical moment, but of one who is 
part of a new, changing life. The aim is here greater 
than mere liberation. It is the revival of the essence of 
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a people by an inner rejuvenation and resuscitation; it 
is a saving of the body and soul from stagnation and a 
return from a shattered life which is full of contradic- 
tions to a life that is wholesome and unified. It is a 
form of redemption. 

Whatever our conception of this aim, it appears to 
be not only national but issuing from the idea of a 
national humanism. It is a categorical assumption that 
the nation has to survive, but the reason for its sur- 
vival is not mere existence, but the fulfillment of its 
mission in realizing the universal human and Jewish 
essence. All the truly creative forces of the Jewish 
people have always been tied with this national and 
super-national task. Any attempt, therefore, to give 
national education a nationalistic turn, regarding the 
people not as one of the elements of a new humanity, 
but as an end in itself, and conceiving of man not as 
independent and free to all human experiences but as 
individualistic and self-sufficient—any such attempt is 
liable to bring greater disaster in Jewish life than in 
any other national movement. National education is 
the road to the fulfillment of Judaism—anationalistic 
education will lead to an empty Judaism under a Jew- 
ish flag. The latter is a denial of our essence and our 
task. Nationalistic education is, in our case, more anti- 
national than in any other case. 


III. 

HE BRIGHTEST expression of the new Jewish- 

human type and the most illuminating goal of na- 
tional education, is the Halutz. In this case one can see 
how the super-national task has become (in most cases 
subconsciously) a driving power and a constructive 
necessity of life itself. The true Halutz may be recog- 
nized only in so far as he unites the living national and 
social principles in one. The very fact that he insists 
on taking part in the revival of his people in its home- 
land through physical labor engaged in personally, in- 
dicates his awareness of the social principles involved. 
This personal will is closely tied up with his objective 
will to create in Palestine a workers’ society, i. e., the 
synthesis of nation, land and labor. 

This will to realize the inner truth did not originate 
in the mind of the Halutz, nor in the Western world 
and not even in contemporary Western socialism. His 
motivating force was, with or without his knowledge 
or consent, the ancient Jewish yearning for the realiza- 
tion of social truths in the collective life of men. The 
new type is created in the evolution of the ancient 
characteristics of the people. What we call Israel is 
not to be conceived as merely the result of a biological- 
historical evolution, but of a primeval compulsory 
force that chooses the God of justice as against the 
God of individualistic desires. It is a choice between 
the God of life as it should be and the God of life “‘as 
is.” The decision is between the true God and Baal. 
In no other case was the destiny of a people tied up so 
closely at the very beginning of its development with 
the imperative command to realize an ancient calling, 
as happened in the case of the Jews. 
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FE. THE history of our Diaspora, Hassidism was the 
greatest experiment to realize the ancient com- 
mand of establishing a just society as a fulfillment of 
the divine will. This experiment failed for several rea- 
sons, but primarily because it did not strive after 
national independence, i. e., its interest in Palestine 
was only incidental without striving for national liber- 
ation. This defect was responsible for the political cor- 
ruption which was the stumbling block of the Hassidic 
movement. After the failure of this attempt to build a 
great religious society, there ensued a period of ration- 
alistic interpretations, until finally the national move- 
ment absorbed the ancient social principles and 
brought to the fore the concept of a new human type 
as the goal of national education. This new type was 
to realize the national idea combined with the yearn- 
ing for a just life. In the meantime, however, Judaism 
has suffered a great religious crisis, perhaps the most 
dangerous one of all in the present generation of man- 
kind. The Halztz, in the vast majority, is far removed 
from the religious drama of Judaism—a drama which, 
indeed, has lost its force in large measure. He has in- 
herited the will for social realization in a secular form 
without a spark of conventional religion in it. The re- 
sult is that the new human type has no connection 
with Jewish tradition in his most important and most 
conscious point of contact with the national movement. 
I say advisedly, in his conscious contact and not in his 
essence, for, as we have seen, the forces of tradition 
exert their influence on the essence and being of the 
Halutz-even without his knowledge. But in so far as 
he divorces himself consciously from the fundamental 
traditions, he works in a way, against those forces. 


The relationship to tradition is a vital problem of 
every national movement and national education. The 
greatest treasure of a national movement and educa- 
tion consists in that the great values of the national 
spirit from its very origin enter into the consciousness 
of the succeeding generations and become a conscious 
motive of life. 

There are three categories in the relation of national 
movements to tradition. The first is a positive one. 
The primary forces are allowed to mould present life 
according to the needs of the time. The second cate- 
gory is a negative one. The influence of the ancient 
spirit is rejected as something that is useless because it 
is no longer applicable to contemporary life. The third 
category I shall call the illusory relation. The deeds 
and values of national tradition are preserved with 
highest praise and piety and they become a source of 
pride and honor. They are exhibited as a collection of 
antiques, like royal garments in a museum which are 
no longer fit for a living prince. One takes pride in 
tradition but one does not believe in it. It is taught in 
the schools but not as a living subject. The relation of 
our national movement and its national education to 
tradition is in the main a combination of the second 
and third categories. 
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DO not mean to say that the proper thing for the 

Halutz to do is to accept tradition in its entirety, or 
any part of it, without discrimination. Such ready ac- 
ceptance would be due only to an external effort of 
the will and its fate would be the same as the fate of 
all things of its kind, namely, barreness. It is particu- 
larly hopeless to attempt, as many colonies in Palestine 
have done, to introduce in life religious ceremonies 
without religious content. Such ceremonies in them- 
selves are worth nothing. Ceremonies have something 
in them which is their essence and life, and if that is 
not there, they are empty and dead corpses. One can- 
not revive them after they had been discarded, by 
merely charging them with a new spark. That spark is 
a false one. Nor can one give them a new function 
after they had been lying idle for some time. The 
secret of their function was in their primary force. 
After they have been emptied, they can no longer be 
filled with a content to “suit the spirit of the time’; 
they will eject it. Neither can they be revived, after 
they have been regarded as dead, by instilling them 
with a spirit which is different from theirs. They may 
appear alive like dolls, but they will have no real life. 
All this is diletantism without reverence, force, or 
blessing. 


Shovuot is indeed a festival of nature. It is the holi- 
day of the farmer who discovers from time to time the 
miracle of the earth giving him so many times more 
than he has put into it. But it is not enough to celeb- 
rate this holiday with natural symbols alone. It is 
necessary to know and to give expression to the fact 
that nature itself, the earth that gives forth this 
bounty, is but a symbol, and that only by a commun- 
ion with the mysterious can man attain true life which 
is in essence eternal revelation. No matter how much 
one may revere the Sabbath, it will remain constricted 
if the rejoicing in this social day of rest is not imbued 
by a feeling of the cosmic mystery of work and rest 
that is reflected in it. It is that mystery which finds ex- 
pression in the childish image that the creator of 
heaven and earth has ceased work on the seventh day 
in order to rest as the “‘servant boy” does. This image 
is in any event more sublime than the highest philo- 
sophical concept of the Sabbath. 


But what can be done if a given generation, like 
our own, feels estranged to the spirit of our tradition? 
We have to give this generation a true national educa- 
tion, that is, we have to bring to its attention the pri- 
mary words created by our people so that they should 
penetrate the heart. We have. to reject the verdict of 
our time that those primary words have only the 
meaning of a history of literature, culture, religion, 
and the like, and that our concern should be only to 
study those words as the most important literary crea- 
tion of our people, as a source of its ancient culture or 
the origin of its religious mission. Also, we have to 
discard the notion of our time that the world of faith 
to which those words testify is only a product of our 
consciousness and not a reality which makes life worth 
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living. We have to arouse in the growing generation 
the desire for a true inner liberation; to free it from 
the prejudice that it knows the nature of the world 
and of man and that there is nothing it can learn from 
those primary words to guide its life. This generation 
has to be shaken out of its complacency in claiming 
that it is fully equipped, knows what it knows, and is 
what it is, and that nothing can happen to it which 
may change it fundamentally or may reshape its 
world. This generation has to be prepared so that it 
will accept the unusual things that tear down estab- 
lished concepts. It has to open its ears and heart to re- 
ceive the voice of mystery speaking out of those prim- 
ary words, not in order to repeat the teachings verbally 
or only to observe the rules, but to adopt the compel- 
ling force of those ancient words and apply them to its 
own time and action. 


IV. 


W HAT TYPE shall we foster in Palestine? 
Which is the desirable type for building the 
country and for the future of the Yishuv? In an article 
on “Character Training and the Methods of Instruc- 
tion,” * Dr. A. Dushkin writes in answer to this ques- 


- tion, that we have to create a synthesis of the five clas- 


sical types of Diaspora Judaism which are still extant 
in our time, namely, the scholar (Talmid Hacham), 
the Hassid, the Enlightened man (Maskil), the Zion- 
ist and the Halutz. But I do not believe that such a 
synthesis should be the task of our education. A syn- 
thesis of types does not occur in world history, and 
when one does appear from time to time, it is only of 
two types which have come into definite contact in his- 
tory through conflict or common action. However, it is 
impossible to compose such a synthesis by a program 
of work. Besides, I do not believe that the function of 
such an eclectic education applies to an era such as 
ours which is full of great problems, complicated sit- 
uations and stormy conflicts. The function of educa- 
tion suitable to our time must be centered around that 
which is most necessary here and now. Furthermore, 
even the creation of a single classical type cannot be 
our true function. Classical types are not created in 
history by pedagogical will, no matter how strong 
and noble that will may be. Such types arise, .as I 
have said, as the human expression of an independent 
civilization, like the Christian Knight in the Middle 
Ages; or as the human response to demands of an 
historical situation, like the Naradoveletz at the be- 
ginning of the Russian Revolution. In the history of 
our Diaspora, the only example of the first type is 
the scholar, and of the second type is the Halutz. Of 
an independent culture we have left only, ruins, and 
we have only stones for a building which have been 
saved from those ruins or hewed out anew. It seems 
to me that the time has not come yet for the period 
of a great revival that might create a new human type 
who will be representative of a culture. 





*In a volume, Hebrew High School Education in Palestine, Jerusalem, 
1939, pp. 84-115. 
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On the other hand, we now have a definite his- 
torical situation which has brought forth a true type 
in the form of the Halztz, who is new almost in a 
biological sense. To be sure, a new type cannot be 
created by pedagogical means, but when one appears 
in history it is possible to develop him for his calling. 
This does not mean that we should enthuse young 
people to choose this calling if they are not fit for 
it psycho-physiologically. What it does mean is that 
those young people who show the inner capacity and 
inclination for it should be encouraged to devote their 
love and efforts in that direction. More than that, the 
educators have two other functions to perform on 
behalf of this historical type which has come into 
being only recently and is, therefore, still plastic. On 
the one hand, they can help to expand it by subjecting 
it to the influences beyond the physiological range, 
and on the other hand, they can intensify it by devel- 
oping its latent forces and eliminating the flaws which 
are inherent not in its being but in its peculiar sur- 
rounding conditions. 


I shall only indicate here what all this means to us. 
In the first place, the Halutzim are settled entirely, or 
at least in their vast majority, in rural life, and only 
to a small extent in the life of the city. The Palestin- 
ian village is a new world in itself, whereas the city 
here is partly a mixture of America and the Levant. 
Besides, the whole urban social structure has no in- 
dividual form of life which is strong and free and 
which may correspond to the Halutz type and com- 
plement it. Education cannot create an urban Halutz. 
That part of youth who are compelled or who want 
to remain in the city, cannot be turned into Halutzim. 
Nevertheless, education may strive to implant in ur- 
ban youth something of the Halutz innocence, a feel- 
ing of pioneer activity and pioneer collectivism, as 
contrasted with socialist sophistication. 


In the second place, there are the things which I 
have discussed already and will only summarize them 
here. The Halutz type lacks certain things which do 
not necessarily have to remain foreign to him. To 
begin with, he needs a healthy organic relationship to 
tradition, not to any particular part of tradition, but 
to all the forces that originated in the days when our 
spirit was at its height and we had great missions in 
life. Those forces will play their role in our present 
life if we do not exclude them intentionally, but ab- 
sorb that which is appropriate for the revival of the 
spirit in accordance with its own needs. 

Then there is a lack, in most cases, of a true libera- 
tion from the antiquated notions about religion. There 
is nothing more enslaving than .dogmatic atheism 
which belittles the irrational and fails to distinguish 
between living faith and obsolete religious precepts. 
This atheism does not heed the words of Hamlet that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than is 
assumed by Horatio’s scientific wisdom, for it is not 
impossible that those things should exist even though 
they do not appear on the visible plane. 
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Finally, there is a great lack of reverence for the 
mysteries of nature, of human life and the spirit. 
There is a highly exaggerated analytical approach here 
which does not suffer anything that is whole and can- 
not be taken apart. There exists an irresistible tenden- 
cy to regard everything as trivial whether it is the 
cosmos, ideas or spiritual conflicts. 


It should be the privilege and duty of the educator 
to counteract all of these defects and erroneous ten- 
dencies. He should not do it by setting up a new 
dogmatism against the old one, but primarily by pre- 
senting to his students our great spiritual inheritance, 
from the scriptures to the sayings of Hassidism. He 
should do it in a manner that will convey to them not 
only the language, style and historical continuity, but 
will enable them to absorb something of that message 
that concerns them here, even in this very generation. 


The educator should lead his students through the 
paths of science until he reaches the boundary beyond 
which human knowledge cannot pass. He may go 
from problem to solution and from solution to a new 
problem, and so forth, until he arrives at the great 
question beyond which there is no answer except a 
silent prayer of the soul. Finally, wherever he touches 
upon the interpretation of life itself, he should indi- 
cate through the miracle of reality that the true life 
of man is a mystery that cannot be unravelled. 
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Land and Labor 


JEWIsH FRONTIER 


by Israel Goldstein 





~~ BASIC aspirations of the Jewish masses dur- 
ing the past six decades have been: Land and 
Labor! 

Reflecting these aspirations and needs—needs which 
have their origin in the exposed and vulnerable posi- 
tion of a homeless people—movements and enterprises 
of varying character and scope have sprung up in Jew- 
ish life to advocate various solutions. Whether their 
aim was ameliorative, regenerative or revolutionary, 
these movements had one thing in common: release of 
Jewish energies for free and productive development. 
Jewish mass emigration overseas, Zionism, Jewish 
socialism, territorialism and, indeed, even the coloniza- 
tion schemes sponsored by Jewish philanthropy, have 
had the same goal. The intellectual and ideological 
wars which were waged on the Jewish scene in the 
latter part of the 19th and in the first four decades of 
the present century, revolved around the issues of 
method and—geography. 

Tremendous changes, caused by external as well as 
internal forces, have been brought about in the struc- 
ture of Jewish life since this process has been set into 
motion. Nowhere, however, have the ameliorative, re- 
generative and revolutionary elements combined into a 
more harmonious and fruitful blend between Jabor 
and Jand than in the union between Jewish labor and 
Jewish land in Palestine. 

The twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Histadrut offers a convenient occasion for a general, 
although brief, examination of the elements that went 
into the making of this successful blend. In the midst 
of the destruction and collapse that have overtaken 
Jewish life from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, 
the moral, economic, cultural and political strength of 
the Jewish National Home in Palestine must appear to 
the objective observer as something more than accid- 
ental. For the Yishuv has not only demonstrated a tre- 
mendous staying power in the face of peril, but, more- 
over, an indomitable spirit which equips it with great 
capacities for self-defense and growth. 

Where is the source of this strength? To the student 
of Zionist colonization work in Palestine the answer is 
clear. This strength is inherent in the national and 
social processes which have been at work when the 
foundation for that Jewish National Home was laid. 
This strength makes it probable that the Jewish 
National Home will inevitably emerge as a Jewish 
Commonwealth capable of solving a great part of the 
problem of Jewish homelessness. The cementing mor- 
tar in this structure has undoubtedly been the union 
between labor and land. 

For, in Palestine, as nowhere else, has the Jewish 
economic structure been built on a normal basis. It 
rests on the foundation of a healthy Jewish agricul- 
tural class, which is allied with and buttressed by an 


industrial labor movement that is conscious of its 
social as well as national aim. Of the 550,000 souls 
comprising the Yishuv today, 125,000 are engaged in 
agricultural and cognate pursuits. This is a ratio which 
is not radically different from the ratio obtaining be- 
tween the agricultural and non-agricultural population 
in some of the most advanced countries in the world 
today. 

This is no mere accident. It was planned that way. 
Aiming at national renaissance of Jews as a people, 
Zionism has not lost sight of the social justice prin- 
ciples upon which the new Jewish society was to be 
built. To begin with, the Return to the Soil—as en- 
visioned by the dreamers and founders of Zionism— 
was to be accomplished insofar as the national will is 
concerned, on land that was to be acquired and held 
as national and inalienable property. To this end, a 
national instrument, the Keren Kayemeth, was fash- 
ioned on the basis of principles which are in accord 
with the Mosaic land laws as well as with most ad- 
vanced concepts. The social ideals of a sturdy genera- 
tion of pioneers have here combined with the hard 
necessities of a soil difficult of mastery, to create new 
forms of collective and cooperative agriculture. Here 
the collective and cooperative type of agricultural set- 
tlement has proved itself capable of realization by vol- 
untary, not coercive methods. On the land that has 
been provided by the Jewish National Fund and with 
the aid of national capital that has been made avail- 
able by the Keren Hayesod, 151 agricultural settle- 
ments have been established. These settlements are 
either Kvutzot, collectives, or Moshave Ovdim, work- 
ers’ (smallholders’) colonies which constitute the very 
backbone of Jewish agriculture in Palestine. The ex- 
tent of their contribution toward the economy of the 
Jewish National Home may be judged by the fact that 
the Kvutzot and Moshavim produce about 80% of the 
Yishuv’s agricultural output,.in the form of foodstuffs, 
vegetables, eggs and milk products. An area of more 
than 100,000 acres (400,000 dunams) is under their 
cultivation. This fact assumes particular significance in 
the light of the circumstance that although Jewish col- 
onization activity in Palestine dates back to the 1880's, 
Labor Colonization is largely the achievement of the 
past twenty years only. 

Labor colonization in Palestine actually began in 
1908. In the settlements of Ben Shemen, Kinneret, 
Merhavia and Degania, on the land of the Jewish 
National Fund, the first cooperative agricultural experi- 
ments, spurred on by Franz Oppenheimer’s ideas, 
passed their initial test. But not until the more favor- 
able conditions that ensued the promulgation of the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate—primarily, after 
the development of the larger Geulat Ha'aretz pro- 
gram of the Keren Kayemet and the establishment of 
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the Keren Hayesod as the colonization agency of the 
World Zionist Organization and subsequently of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine—have the great strides 
forward been made. 

Dr. Arthur Ruppin, in his report to the 19th Zion- 
ist Congress, summed up the record in the following 
observation: “Up to the year 1920 we had in Palestine 
no financial machinery with which to further our agri- 
cultural colonization. The Keren Kayemet had ac- 
quired some tracts of land, but there were no prospec- 
tive settlers of means who seemed anxious to establish 
themselves on the land with their own funds; those 
laborers who wanted land were invariably without the 
necessary funds. Under these circumstances, lands ac- 
quired by the National Fund were exposed to the dan- 
ger of remaining idle for many years and falling into 
the hands of the Government or the neighbors. With 
our meager funds, we were able, up to the World 
War, to establish not more than five agricultural units 
with about 100 settlers in them. It was only in 1921, 
after the Keren Hayesod had been founded, that an 
end was put to this appalling condition. It was only 
from that year on, that systematic colonization was 
begun with the funds at the disposal of the Keren 
Hayesod.” 

Philanthropy and individual ownership had failed 
to perform their task to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for Jewish labor and thus to increase the coun- 
try’s capacity for absorbing new Jewish immigration. 
The older Jewish colonies established by Baron Roth- 
schild were teeming with Arab labor whose standard 
of living was so low that the Jewish worker could not 
compete. There simply was no chance for Jewish labor 
in the country. . 

The situation changed and the larger possibilities 
gradually developed into realizable opportunities when 
the resources of the national funds, the Keren Kaye- 
met and the Keren Hayesod, were brought into play. 
It has been estimated that the Jewish investment in the 
upbuilding of Eretz Israel amounts to approximately 
£80,000,000. But the investment in urban and indus- 
trial enterprises important as they are, would have pro- 
duced a repetition of Jewish life elsewhere, were the 
firm foundation of Jewish agriculture not created in 
_ the country. Palestine’s Jewish agriculture as it stands 
and flourishes today, and particularly Jewish labor set- 
tlement, owes its birth and growth to the sponsorship 
and aid it received from the national funds: the Keren 
Kayemet with an investment of approximately £5,355,- 
000 and the Keren Hayesod with an investment of 
approximately £7,000,000. 

When the Zionist movement had the opportunity of 
embarking upon a more aggressive colonization policy, 
it chose labor as its partner. Labor was the only reli- 
able factor with the cooperation of which colonization 
on a large scale could be undertaken. Despite the dif- 
ferences of viewpoint and approach that exist, the 
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movement as a whole was fired by the desire to avoid 
in the rebuilt Homeland the social evils that were ram- 
pant in Europe. These efforts produced the epic of the 
Chalutzim and the considerable progress of the past 
two decades. The Jewish worker was not to be the 
slave but the cultivator and master of the national soil! 


The Keren Kayemet, as the land purchasing instru- 
ment, and the Keren Hayesod, as the colonization 
agency of the Zionist movement, working through the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, have 
helped and guided the union between Land and Labor 
with an encouraging and firm hand. The task begins 
with the selection of the prospective settlers in the 
Diaspora countries and ends only after they are estab- 
lished on the soil and integrated into the fabric of the 
Yishuv’s economy. 


In the last twenty years the national funds have 
spent on training, immigration and settlement of agri- 
cultural colonists the sum of £9,938,662. Of this sum 
£1,182,395 was spent on immigration and training, 
£7,677,730 on agricultural settlement, and £1,078,- 
537 on public works and building construction. Of 
this total the Keren Hayesod has invested £1,099,000 
on immigration, £2,924,000 on colonization, and 
£1,025,000 on public works, or a total of £5,048,000. 


The contribution of the Keren Kayemet to labor 
colonization must be measured primarily by the cost of 
land on which the colonies were established. The 
value of land amounts to 40% of the total cost of set- 
tling a family which, on the average, required £259.50. 
With the exception of the colonies Ayeleth Hashachar 
and Kfar Giladi in Upper Galilee and Gesher in the 
Jordan Valley (both established on land of the PICA) 
all other labor colonies were founded on the land of 
the Jewish National Fund. The share of this great 
national institution in the establishment of labor on 
Jand does not require much elaboration to be appre- 
ciated. It must, however, be taken in consideration that 
most of the land, when it is purchased, is either sand- 
dunes or swamps and the reclamation and reforesta- 
tion, requiring vast expenditures, are indispensable 
before the soil can be made fit to live on. 


Is union between Land and Labor to be cemented 
further? Are they to be enabled to withstand success- 
fully the dangers of the present war emergency? The 
United Palestine Appeal, representing both national 
funds, is now engaged in a $12,000,000 war emer- 
gency campaign in this country. The old strongholds 
of Palestine labor must be safeguarded and new bas- 
tions of labor strength are to be built with the pro- 
ceeds of the United Palestine Appeal. It is to be ex- 
pected that Jewish labor ranks in America will extend 
the fullest measure of cooperation and support to the 
United Palestine Appeal. Through this instrument an 
invaluable contribution can be made to the cause of 
Labor in Palestine and to the success of a just and 
vital cause. 
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The Month in Palestine 


JEWIsH FRONTIER 


by Shulamith Schwartz 





Great changes of vital concern to the present and future 
of Palestine occurred in February. In the military sphere 
there were the sweeping British victories in Africa and the 
deeply disquieting though still unclear developments in the 
Balkans; in the political sphere, the death of the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Lloyd, and the appointment of his succes- 
sor, Lord Moyne, an experienced soldier, member of vari- 
ous colonial commissions, and former minister of agricul- 
ture, who, it is now recalled, contributed LP1,000 last 
year for the transportation of Polish Jewish leaders to 
Palestine. Intimations of significant developments in Zion- 
ist policy are conveyed by the reports describing the return 
to Palestine of David Ben Gurion, chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Jewish Agency, who had 
spent almost ten months in England and America. Mr. 
Ben Gurion officially announced to the Zionist Actions 
Committee meeting in Jerusalem that negotiations were 
being conducted with the British Government for the 
direct participation of Jews in the war as a nation, allied 
with Britain as the governments-in-exile are. “After the 
destruction of Hitlerism,” Mr. Ben Gurion said, “the 
Jewish people will seek British and American help toward 
the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish commonwealth 
and towards the settling of the millions of uprooted 
European Jews there.” And Moshe Shertok, head of the 
political department of the Jewish Agency, announced 
to his press conference on February 14 that “the issue 
of the participation of Jews from Diaspora countries in 
the war effort alongside Britain has not yet been dropped.” 
The reference is, of course, to the formation of a Jewish 


military force similar to that of the Czechs, Poles or 
Free French. 


Significant and portentous as all these issues and events 
are, it would probably be quite safe to say that in Pales- 
tine itself none of them excited so much comment as the 
release from prison on February 16 of 53 Jews serving 
terms ranging from two years to life, for possessing 
weapons illegally. The 53 included four members of the 
staff of the famous children’s village at Ben Shemen, six 
young people from Rosh Pinah, and the 43 arrested in 
October 1940 for “holding an unauthorized military par- 
ade in the Beisan Valley.” These young people had been, 
like so many others in the Jewish community, invaluable 
aids to the British in checking Arab disturbances, and the 
sudden reversal of policy which put them behind prison 
bars for the “sin” common to all the Yishuv (as Berl 
Katznelson put it), was one of the unkindest cuts the 
Yishuv had to bear in a year characterized by the unkind 
and unwarranted application of the White Paper policy. 
The Palestinian Rosh Hashana newspapers bear witness 
to the great importance attached particularly to the case 
of the 43. Many hundreds of greetings were sent to them 
by institutions and individuals, and a special editorial on 
their plight as prisoners of war, forcibly restrained from 
participating in the fight, was sandwiched between leading 
articles on “Last Year in Palestine” and “Last Year in 
European Jewry.” Their own greeting from the prison at 
Acre to “our families, our comrades and the whole Yishuv” 
was for “a year of upbuilding, victory and redemption.” 
It was on his return from visiting them at Acre that Dov 
Hos was killed, and upon their release they were received 
triumphantly back into the free community by a large, 
gathering at the three-year-old fishing village of Ein 


Hamifratz, settled during the riots near the then hostile 
Acre. 


The War 


What young men trained in the spirit of the 43 just 
released from prison, are contributing to the British war 
effort grows clearer and more striking with the passage 
of time. The “New York Times” correspondent describing 
the fall of Bengazi, wrote “Australians and Indians have 
supplemented the British troops in the fighting throughout 
the campaign, while New Zealanders, Palestinians and 
Cypriots have maintained supplies and communications.” 
General Wavell praised the morale of the Palestinians who 
had, he said, been undaunted though subjected to heavy 
bombing. In Tel Aviv a number of British officers lauded 
the Jewish troops in service on the Egyptian, Libyan and 
Greek fronts: the officers spoke at the farewell reception 
to the fourth all-Jewish military unit to leave Palestine 
for service elsewhere. The unit consists of 300 drivers 
and infantrymen. In delivering his farewell talk to them, 
David Remez, secretary of the Histadrut, emphasized the 
fact that they were to remember that they were “fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with Britain in the cause of freedom 
and democracy.” 4,500 of the 8,000 Jewish volunteers now 
serving with the British forces are members of the Hista- 
drut, he pointed out. 

A new all-Jewish unit of the Buffs is now being re- 
eruited; it is to be the sixth such unit and, like all the 
others, to include 250 men and to be parallelled by an 
Arab unit. The authorities have also asked for an unlim- 
ited number of volunteers to the Pioneer Corps, since the 
Palestinian companies in Libya “have proved their worth.” 
In the meantime, women are conscientiously training to 
do men’s work in both the cities and villages. A course in 
tractor driving for girls has been given at the Nahalal 
Farm School to girls from 18 settlements and WIZO 
(the Women’s International Zionist Organization) has 
trained women chauffeurs, “auxiliary drivers” as they are 
called, and given numerous first aid courses. The Magen 
David Adom, equivalent in Jewish Palestine to the Red 
Cross, has sold 12,000 copies of the First Aid Handbook 
recently issued by it; in Haifa alone it has 150 doctors 
and 1,000 women trained in’ first aid. 

Special wartime guests visited Palestine. Prime Minister 
Menzies of Australia, on his way to London, inspected the 
Australian troops in Palestine which he called “Australia’s 
first line of communication.” Australians, he said, had 
long ceased to be skeptical about the great possibilities of 
Jewish colonization in Palestine. Colonel William J. 
Donovan, American unofficial observer, in the course of his 
visit in Palestine on February 6 and 7, did some sight- 
seeing in Tel Aviv and was closeted for an hour with 
Moshe Shertok. 


Industry 

The place of Jewish industry in the British war effort 
was made clear in a statement by the treasurer of the 
Jewish Agency, Eliezer Kaplan. A million pounds worth 
of goods have so far been supplied to the British Army 
by Palestinian Jewish manufacturers. Factories established 
in recent months and representing large investments have 
been responsible for much of this achievement: for ex- 
ample, the Cluson Steel Works in Emek Zebulun, in 
which an initial sum of $125,000 was invested, is the only 
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factory in the Near East producing precision instruments 
and steel spare parts. 

As a result of the decisions taken at the Delhi Con- 
ference, the Palestinian Government on February 26 ap- 
pointed a War Supply Board of three government offi- 
cials “to organize production in Palestine and to enable 
the country to make a maximum contribution to the war 
effort.” One of the Board’s tasks will be to supplement 
private enterprise in importing vital raw materials which 
will ensure the successful prosecution of industrial activity 
in the country. 

That industry, like mixed agriculture, is now one of the 
fortunate economic sectors in Palestine, is clear. Indeed, 
in a period of general unemployment and falling wages, 
the Manufacturers’ Association and the Histadrut recently 
reached an agreement as a result of which 8,000 industrial 
workers received 20% increases, and 3,000, 15% increases. 


In order to stimulate those sections of the Yishuv’s eco- 
nomy which have been crippled by the war, the recent 
national conference of the Histadrut launched its fifth 
annual “ Redemption of Work” campaign in which em- 
ployed members contribute close to a month’s salary to- 
wards a fund for public works projects to absorb the 
unemployed. The previous four campaigns raised about 
$600,000 jointly, which, invested in the Bitzur public 
works financing corporation, helped to launch projects 
involving far larger sums. “The Redemption of Work” 
campaign is, as a matter of fact, only an outstanding 
example of the Yishuv’s remarkable efforts to contribute 
to the alleviation of its own and larger Zionist needs. 
Jewish Agency statistics show that from April 1, 1936 to 
August 31, 1940 the Yishuv contributed the equivalent of 
over $7,000,000 to the Keren Hayesod, Jewish National 
Fund, self-defense and unemployment funds, social work, 
aid to refugee immigrants (in which latter category is 
included over $50,000 spent to bring to Palestine and 
settle in it, under Vaad Leumi auspices, 493 European 
Jewish children between the ages of one and fifteen). 


Agriculture 


The steady growth of Jewish dairy, egg and vegetable 
production continues, the milk output showing a rise of 
15% in the last two years, eggs 29%, vegetables 71%, and 
wheat 33%. New types of crops are now being raised on 
a large scale for the first time—sweet potatoes, pumpkins 
and peanuts. The area of school gardens has everywhere 
been increased and hot-houses arranged by the schools to 
grow their lunch vegetables in, during the winter months. 
These school activities, like much of the vegetable growing 
throughout the country, are supervised by the travelling 
instructresses sent out by WIZO which has just been 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary in a year when al- 
most half of its members are to be found in either Ger- 
man or Russian occupied territory. 


New areas of land are constantly being put under cul- 
tivation. During the month of October, reports which have 
just reached America show, the Jewish National Fund 
bought 5,895 dunams (as compared to 2,237 in October 
1939), almost 2,000 dunams being in the northern Hule 
region, 600 in the mountains of Galilee at Kedesh Naftali, 
and 3,000 in Emek Jezreel for the expansion of Bet Ha- 
shitta, a kvutza of Palestinian educated youth. It is sig- 
nificant to note that Poriah, the settlement in lower Galilee 
founded by a St. Louis group in 1913, and abandoned 
because of a plant pestilence in 1925, is now once more 
occupied—this time by a group of young graduates of 
Ben Shemen, reinforced by Youth Aliyah graduates and 
members of the Working Youth organization. 
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Immigration 


In these days of Roumanian massacres and desparate 
fears among Bulgarian and Jugoslavian Jews, there are 
frenzied, mass appeals for visas to Palestine. The evidence 
at hand shows at least that, despite all the hindrances to 
transportation and normal diplomatic relations, immigra- 
tion is steadily continuing. 750 Polish and Lithuanian 
Jews have reached Palestine from Lithuania since its in- 
corporation into the Soviet. 49 Polish Jews who escaped 
from Italy where they were caught when the war began, 
and spent seven months waiting in Salonika, recently ar- 
rived in Palestine. The Jewish Agency is chartering a 
ship for the transport to Palestine of 900 Roumanian 
Jews with immigration certificates, and is trying to ar- 
range a special ship’for prospective immigrants awaiting 
transport in Bulgaria, Hungary and Jugoslavia. A “New 
York Times” dispatch from Jerusalem, dated February 19, 
states that “groups of Jewish immigrants continue to ar- 
rive here mainly via Istanbul, Turkey—over 100 arriving 
this week and another 200 being due next week.” 

Remarkable evidence of the success of persistent efforts 
to save European Jewish boys and girls comes in a cable 
from Jerusalem to Hadassah in New York, pointing out 
that in the period from December 24 to February 24, 
Youth Aliyah brought to Palestine 44 children from 
Scandinavian countries, 32 from Lithuania, 5 of those 
shipwrecked in the Salvator in the Sea of Marmora, and 
over 20 others. 73 others from Lithuania, 50 from Scan- 
dinavia and 59 from Bulgaria are expected to arrive at 
the beginning of March, while 72 of those who were on 
the Patria are to be accepted in Youth Aliyah settlements 
as soon as they are released from internment. 
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JEWIsH FRONTIER 


Reform Rabbis’ Declaration on the Histadrut 


Five years ago, on the occasion of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Histadrut, the Jewish La- 
bor movement of Palestine, two hun- 
dred and forty-one rabbis holding 
membership in the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, but stating 
their views as individuals, expressed 
in formal resolution their endorsement 
of the principles and ideals of the 
Palestine Labor movement. 


These rabbis made it clear that 
their endorsement was based on the 
conviction that the Histadrut has for 
its aim and goal a state of society 
founded on those principles of social 
righteousness which were first set 
forth in the great prophetic messages 
of our Bible. There was expressly no 
intent to endorse every phase or as- 
pect of Histadrut activities, but rath- 
er to proclaim sympathy with the 
spirit of the effort which the Hista- 
drut is making to construct in Pales- 
tine a social order where the para- 
mount principle is community service 
rather than private profit, where de- 
cent living standards for all workers 


“are the first charge on ownership, 


where the rights of collective- bargain- 
ing are fully recognized, and where 
the cooperative rather than the com- 
petitive elements of economic life 
are encouraged. 


The similarity between these high 
social aims and the principles of the 
program of Social Justice of the 
Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis made this endorsement all the 
more appropriate and pertinent. 


The Histadrut now celebrates its 
twentieth anniversary. In these past 
five years, violation of the prophetic 
principles of social righteousness have 
been a great factor in bringing upon 
the world a horrible war. All civili- 
zation is endangered. Because of its 
important geographic position, Pales- 


Aaronson, Michael Baron, 
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Abels, Moses J. S. Baum, Albert G. Bloom, Maurice 
New York, N. Y. Alexandria, La. Newburgh, N. Y. 
Abrams, Samuel J. Bazell, Solomon N. Bloom, Mortimer 
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tine is undergoing a particularly try- 
ing crisis. Yet the Yishuv, through its 
heroism, has written and is writing 
one of Jewish history’s most glorious 
pages. Even before the world eata- 
clysm occurred, Jewish Palestine faced 
its own crisis. In that extremity, by a 
combination of heroic courage and 
moral restraint, the Yishuv filled the 
hearts of Jews everywhere with pride 
and faith. Now, in this hour of world 
danger, that heroism—this time direct- 
ly consecrated to the world-wide pre- 
servation of the free and democratic 
way of life—is utterly undaunted. 

The entire Yishuv has contributed 
to that glowing record. But because 
of its firmly entrenched program and 
institutions of cooperative living, none 
has served the morale of Palestine in 
this hour of peril more than the His- 
tadrut. Amid almost unbelievable dif- 
ficulties it has inspired the Chalutzim 
to continue the progress of upbuilding 
the land. When all other lands closed 
or were rapidly. closing their doors, 
the Histadrut led the Yishuv in de- 
manding that more and still more of 
our harassed fellow-Jews be admitted 
to Palestine. The Histadrut-inspired 
cooperative way of life proved the 
invaluable factor in making it pos- 
sible for Palestine to care for more 
victims of persecution than any other 
land. Palestinian Jewry, outstanding- 
ly among the Jewish communities of 
the world fought to open the doors 
of their land ever wider to their 
stricken brethren. 

Today, the Histadrut, representing 
the Jewish workers of Palestine, is 
foremost in extending their every 
measure of participation in Britain’s 
struggle for the defense of democracy. 
Because of Palestine’s position in to- 
day’s battlegrounds, the Yishuv, under 
the inspiring leadership of the Hista- 
drut, gives the most eloquent and or- 
ganized expression of the Jewish posi- 


Joseph L. Bloom, Herbert 


Kingston, N. Y. 


tion in the epic struggle now taking 
place against the forces of unright- 
eousness and oppression. Through its 
one hundred and twenty-three thous- 
and members, the Histadrut makes 
outstandingly evident the position of 
Jewry in the world struggle. The 
American Jew rejoices that the reborn 
historic homeland of the Jewish peo- 
ple contributes so greatly to world 
democracy in challenging the forces 
of totalitarianism — a challenge in 
which our own United States of Am- 
erica has made clear its own unquali- 
fied sympathy. 


This heroism of the Histadrut has 
not been accomplished without sacri- 
fice and suffering. For some, it has 
already meant death. For all, it has 
meant and will for some time con- 
tinue to mean travail. Yet the cour- 
ageous soul of our people expresses 
itself undauntedly and unflinchingly. 


On this twentieth anniversary of 
the Histadrut, and in its critical hour, 
we rabbis holding membership in the 
Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, stating our views in this Declara- 
tion as individuals, with ever deepen- 
ing conviction of the value of the 
Histadrut because of the manner in 
which it has upheld its social ideals un- 
der indescribable ordeal, and because 
of our supreme faith that it is only 
on the foundation of principles such 
as those upon which the Histadrut is 
built and to which it is dedicated that 
any enduring peace can come to the 
world, reaffirm our declaration that, 
as we see it, Liberal Judaism, in addi- 
tion to its general sympathy with the 
rehabilitation of Palestine as the Jew- 
ish national home, should feel an es- 
pecial enthusiasm for Labor Palestine. 
We commend to our colleagues and to 
our constituency hearty support for 
the Histadrut. 
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WOMEN in the HISTADRUT 


Newest Services for Women in Palestine 


Since the War the following services and Defense measures have been added to the regular program of 
the Moatzath Hapoaloth whose basic funds are supplied by the Pioneer Women’s Organization: 


Training women for wartime duties—tractor-plowing, building trades, machine work, motor driving, etc. 
Training Farms for 150 adolescent girls from Central Europe. 


Work Training Cooperatives for Women Refugees. 


Training Institutions for women workers in towns and colonies. 
Training Courses in handicrafts and agriculture; Vocational High School for adolescent girls. 
Care, training and guidance for children of refugees; Transfer to Safety Zones. 


THE WORKING WOMEN’S COUNCIL (Moatzath Hapoaloth) REPRESENTS 50,000 WOMEN 


MEMBERS IN THE HISTADRUT. 


THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION GLEANED FROM THE PALESTINIAN PRESS INDICATES 


RECENT ACTIVITIES. 


Working Women’s Conference 


All three items were on the agenda of the Moatzath Ha- 
poaloth, in Nov. 1940—vocational training and employment 
for women, children’s institutions, and finance. Those are 
only different angles of approach toward an alleviation of 
the single harassing problem of unemployment. The voca- 
tional training courses aim, for one thing, to open up new 
fields of gainful occupation for women like tractor and motor- 
car driving, bookbinding, ploughing and haying, threshing 
and sowing, fodder and grain growing, shoe-making, and for 
another, to improve their skill in trades already known, like 
dressmaking and cooking. For in hard times it is the best- 
trained applicant who lands the rare job. Apart from their 
normal functions, day nurseries,, kindergartens, and children’s 
clubs have by force of circumstances become feeding centers 
for the children of unemployed parents. Simultaneoulsy, 
the financial problem has become doubly acute, because many 
of the parents can now pay little or nothing, where formerly 
they covered most of the maintenance costs. 


Farm Training for Girls 


For the past twenty years the term, Hachshara, has been 
almost wholly identified with the idea of agricultural train- 
ing. And necessarily so, since mass settlement on the land 
is the foundation of the National Home. The Zionist women 
saw it their duty to provide trained women agriculturists 
from the first, and Moatzath Hapoaloth has outstanding 
achievements to her credit in this respect. A host of com- 
petent women agriculturists to whom is due a large share of 
the credit for the high standards of dairying, poultry-breed- 
ing, bee-keeping and fruit and vegetable growing attained in 
the Jewish settlements, has been turned out by the Mishkei 
Poaloth, girls’ training farms. 


Vocational Training for Women 


In the field of vocational training for women (as in almost 
every other) Palestine presents unique problems. Some of 
these problems rise out of still unstabilized social and eco- 
nomic conditions, others out of the fact that manual trades 
have not until recently beén regarded with favor by the 
Jewish masses. 

Practically considered, the problem falls into two parts: 
Its primary and more urgent aspect concerns the large num- 
bers of middle-class women immigrants who—for the first 
time in their lives—must become wage-earners in Palestine. 
Vocational training for Palestine girls—both school graduates 
and working children—is the second aspect of the problem, 
which becomes more pressing every year as the population 
grows. 

Since the majority of these women settle in the cities, 
Moatzath Hapoaloth is arranging courses in trades like all 
branches of domestic labor, (including preserving fruits 
and vegetables), laundering and dry cleaning, tailoring (with 


special reference to working clothes), hairdressing, shoe- 
making, bookbinding, quilt and mattress-making, spinning 
and weaving of wool, toymaking basketry and chauffering. 
These courses which are given at the Home for Halutzoth in 
Haifa and Tel Aviv and in the clubrooms of local groups, are 
subsidized by the German Department of the Jewish Agency. 
Women’s League for Palestine and the Pioneer Women’s Or- 
ganization of America. The “student body” includes chaveroth 
from kibbutzim as well as city-dwellers. The reason for their 
attendance is not only that skill in certain trades is required 
within the kibbutzim themselves, but also because such skill 
makes it easier to find the outside work which is an important 
source of income for struggling new settlements. 

The choice of the courses is based on a close study of the 
labor market and other fluctuating factors in the economic 
situation. 


Women Train for Defense 


The Moatzath Hapoaloth not only advocated the train- 
ing program, but placed at the disposal of the Central Agen- 
cies their training facilities, experience and personnel that 
required expansion for a war-time program. They asked that 
this request for participation in the auxiliary services of the 
British Army be placed before the military authorities and 
recommended a national conference of leaders of agriculture 
and industry for the launching of a training program. The 
needs of industry and agriculture have been surveyed by the 
Histadrut, and the Moatzath Hapoaloth has cooperated with 
the Unemployment Fund and Cooperative Council in organ- 
izing new courses for the building trades, machine work, 
road construction, garage service and motor driving. Recent 
reports from labor exchanges show that these trainees are 
replacing men who have been recruited for the pioneer and 
auxiliary services of the army. This training has enabled 
women to get their due proportion of work on government 
contracts such as were taken on by Solel Boneh (Building 
Contracting Cooperative) for the construction of military bar- 
racks, hospital wards and officers’ quarters. Today we find 
women in various parts of the country, particularly in the 
new settlements, engaged in the building of huts and police 
barracks. 

Recently, too, short courses have been organized in various 
crafts. Courses in plumbing, electrical installation and ma- 
chine repairing are to be given to thousands of women in 
town and village. They are not intended for the training of 
artisans but aim to give an elementary knowledge that will 
enable women to act intelligently in any emergency situation. 


Air-women 


Palestine will soon have its aviatrices like other countries. 
By arrangement of the Workingmen’s Council with the Jew- 
ish Aviation Club, five women are now in training. One is 
a Youth Aliya “graduate” from Ein Harod, the second is an 
office worker from Haifa, and the third a teacher from Tel 
Aviv. 
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Eastern Region 

The Eastern Regional Committee 
met again on February 23 to discuss 
a number of issues which are due to 
come up before the National Conven- 
tion on May 23, 24, 25. Participating 
in this meeting were representatives 
from Syracuse, Albany, Newark, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Springfield, 
Mass., and Greater New York. Mir- 
iam Lipton, chairman of the Eastern 
Region, presided. The next meeting 
of the Eastern Regional committee 
has been scheduled for April 6. 
Metropolitan Council 

All greater New York chapters, 
through the Metropolitan Council, are 
now busily engaged in raising 
the quota of $10,000.00 for the Ge- 
werkshaften. A series of Home Par- 
ties has been planned by each chap- 
ter; some of them having been held 
already with much success. Third 
Seder Booklets have been distributed 
among all members, and indications 
are that Gewerkshaften work will be 
very successful this year. 
Twentieth Anniversary 

Under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Council all greater New York 
chapters will celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the Histadrut on Sat- 
urday evening, April 5, at the Capitol 
Hotel. In the program will appear 
the Choral Society of the League in a 
number of new Palestinian songs, un- 
der the direction of Av. Soltes. Ben- 
jamin Zemach, of Habimah Theatre 
fame will appear in a number of 
Biblical, traditional and folk dances. 
Dr. Edward L. Israel of Baltimore, 
chairman of the National Executive 
of the League will, in a brief message, 
extend the greetings of the League to 
the Histadrut. Dancing, to the tunes 
of the now-famous Beaux Arts Or- 
chestra, will then follow until the 
early hours of the morning. Tickets 
are only 75 cents and are now avail- 
able at the League office, WA 9-5288. 
Souvenir Journal 

In connection with the celebration 
of the twentieth anniversary on April 
5, the Metropolitan Council is now 
working on a Souvenir Journal. Un- 
der the direction of Harry A. Harri- 
son and Mrs. Samelson order blanks 
were sent out to all New York mem- 
bers, requesting them to obtain “ads” 
and “greetings” for the Souvenir 
Journal. New York members are 
urged to concentrate their activities 
within the coming two weeks on the 
securing of “ads” and “greetings” for 
the Souvenir Journal. 


Detroit and Los Angeles 

We are pleased to inform our chap- 
ters in Detroit and Los Angeles that 
at a recent meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Gewerkshaf- 
ten, the League chapters in those 
communities came in for a good deal 
of praise for the excellent work they 
have done this year for Gewerkshaf- 
ten in their respective communities. 
Speaking of Los Angeles, we recall 
that this month will mark one year 
since the inception of the OFBOI 
chapter in Los Angeles. 


Chicago, Iil. 

If prizes. were to be awarded for 
extra fine accomplishments in mem- 
bership work, the Albany Park chap- 


ter would indeed be entitled to the 


first prize. In the first six months 
of this year they have more than 
doubled their membership. 





HARTFORD CONN. 
Greetings 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Bergen 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Berman 














You'll find its 


SOFT AND QUIET RIDE 





hard to beat at any price! 


WE INVITE YOU to compare 
the ride of your present car, 
no matter what it is, with the 
ride of this year’s Ford. 

Never before in Ford his- 
tory have we devoted so many 
improvements at once to pro- 
ducing increased comfort. 

We lengthened both wheel- 
base and springbase. We de- 
signed entirely new bodies of 
greater length and width than 
ever before. Bodies with as 
much as seven inches added to 
seating width. Bodies with 


wider doors and bigger win- 
dows than ever before. 

Then we equipped this big 
1941 Ford with softer “Slow- 
Motion” springs. With a new 
frame that is 100% more rigid. 
With improved shock absorb- 
ers. And with a perfected ride 
stabilizer for steadiness on 
turns and in high winds. 

The result is a ride that many 
say is new for a car of any size! 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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Newark, N. J 


Our secretary came back very en- 
thusiastic from a recent visit to our 
Polevski chapter in Newark, N. J. 
He reports a well-planned program 
(nothing unusual with Newark) and 
a good measure of enthusiasm for the 
work ahead of them. Mr. Ralph 
Wechsler is chairman of the chapter, 
and Mr. L. Ruffman is cultural chair- 
man. 


In the Poale Zion 


Symposium on Soviet Jewry 


The appearance of J. Lestshinsky’s 
book “Soviet Jewry—Its Past and 
Present,” (in Yiddish), was celebrat- 
ed at a special function arranged by 
the Central Committee of the Poale 
Zion. 

The participants in the discussion 
were S. Niger, the noted Jewish critic; 
Hayim Greenberg, editor of Jewish 
Frontier; H. Leivick, famous Yiddish 
poet ; A. Cherikover, Jewish Histor- 
ian; L. Spizman, writer and Labor 
Zionist leader of Poland; and Jacob 
Lestshinsky, the guest of honor. D. 
Wertheim, secretary of the Poale 
Zion, presided. 

The speakers paid tribute to J. 





Lestshinsky for his great work in 
giving the Jewish public a portrait 
of the economic and social position of 
Russian Jewry. S. Niger and H. Lei- 
vick expressed the belief that Rus- 
sian Jewry will not assimilate itself 
completely, and that it will eventually 
come back within the fold of world 
Jewry. The other speakers were less 
optimistic. J. Lestshinsky noted this 
paradox: there are in Russia now at 
least 50 nations who prior to the rev- 
olution had no literature or national 
culture. Only in the case of the Jews 
is the reverse true. Their national 
cultural institutions are gradually dis- 
appearing. The “Yevsektzia” alone is 
not to blame for that. Nor is the Rus- 
sian regime alone responsible. The 
decline of Jewish national life in Rus- 
sia is inherent in the general Galut 
conditions which operate everywhere. 


Hechalutz Aviation Groups 


At a recent session of the Central 
Committee, Joseph Israeli, delegate 
of the Histadrut to the Hechalutz in 
America, reported on the progress of 
the first group of ten pilots who have 
now completed the first three months 
of their program. Chaver Israeli fur- 
ther reported that plans are now 
under way to organize a second group 


JEWisH FRONTIER 


of 25 aviators, as well as_ special 


groups for training in radio signal. — 


ling, ete. 


Zionist Petition 


Plans for circulating a large peti- 
tion and to solicit millions of signa- 
tures of Jews as well as non-Jews, to 
be presented to the British Govern- 
ment were discussed at the recent 
session. The petition will demand of 
the British Government that it annul 
the White Paper and enable the Jew- 
ish people to establish their National 
Home in Palestine. 

The Central Committee decided to 
recommend this plan to the Emergen- 
cy Committee for Zionist affairs for 
further study. 


Mobile Kitchen for Britain 


The Metropolitan Branch of New 
York in cooperation with the younger 
Party branches throughout the coun- 
try and the older Habonim groups, 
have launched a campaign to raise 
funds for a Mobile Kitchen in memory 
of the late Dov Hos. In New York 
a group of forty volunteers raised 
$200 on February 19th. Special book- 
lets have been distributed among the 
chaverim to enable them to raise addi- 
tional funds for this project. 





CREAM of TOMATO SOUP 


with the 
folded =yeh ame) s| 


CREAM! 


Made of the World’s Finest Tomatoes, 
Specially Grown by Heinz...Rich Table 


Butter Is Used. 


@ Heinz Cream Soups are an ideal “Vorspeis”” 
for any milchig meal. They are made the Heinz 
way ... in small batches at a time. No meat is 
used, of course, in preparing Cream of Tomato 
Soup nor in any of the six other milchig Cream 


Soups: 


CREAM of Mushroom, CREAM of 


Green Pea, CREAM of Aspara- 
gus, CREAM of Celery, CREAM 
of Spinach, CORN Chowder. All 
are ready to serve. 


ENDORSED BY THE UNION OF ORTHODOX 
JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA 


* HEINZ© CREAM SOUPS 


STRICTLY VEGETARIAN 
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Marcu, 1941 


Gewerkshaften 
Campaign Notes 


FEBRUARY was one of the most 
active months in the history of the 
Geverkshaften Campaign, as city af- 
ter city reported substantial increases 
over similar periods of last year... . 
TORONTO came out with a “Declar- 
ation of Independence,” not being sat- 
isfied with the $4,000 granted it last 
year by the local Welfare Fund... 
to date, $12,000 is accounted for in 
that city, and more is expected . . 
the active cooperation of the Jewish 
trade unions of Toronto was respons- 
ible for a good share of the increase. 

. CHICAGO topped its previous 
record by reporting $55,000 at its 
annual Coffee and Cake banquet in 
Chicago’s largest ballroom, the Ara- 
gon... 6,000 friends of the Hista- 
drut gathered to hear the impassioned 
defense of Zionism by Dr. Solomon 
Goldman, who assailed the assimila- 
tionist, anti-Zionist forces in America 

. Dr. Goldman paid tribute to the 
organized workers of the Histadrut. 

. Dr. David Rebelsky and Baruch 
Zuckerman spoke of the work made 
possible by the Geverkshaften Cam- 
paign. . . . BOSTON celebrated the 
20th anniversary of the Histadrut by 
announcing that $34,000 had been 
raised. . Harry Lang, noted Yid- 
dish journalist on the staff of the 
Jewish Daily Forward, emphasized 
the role of the Histadrut, pointing 
out “that for the first time Arab la- 
borers are joining the Federation of 
Labor; that Palestine Jewry is fight- 
ing side by side with Great Britain. 
that 1,500 are enrolled in the R.A.F. 
out of 8,000 soldiers serving with the 
British; that the Histadrut is the most 
constructive force in Jewish life there, 
and is the most unique labor move- 
ment in the world.” ... LOS AN- 
GELES officially wound up its drive 
at a “Defender’s Night” banquet at- 
tended by 1,000 contributors and 
workers. . . . Rabbi Philip S. Bern- 
stein of Rochester was the principal 
speaker. . . . $18,000 was reported 
raised, being $4,000 over the 1940 
total. . . . But Charles Brown, chair- 
man of the campaign committee in- 
sists that the final reckoning will find 
the total much nearer the $25,000 
quota. .. . PITTSBURGH campaign- 





ers joined the list with $5,000 or 25% 


more than last year. . . . S. Osheroff, 
director of the regional drive, pro- 
mises even more. 

PHILADELPHIA has just begun 
its drive under the chairmanship of 
Professor Hayim Fineman. .. . Des- 
pite a late start, the first meetings 
of campaigners show that the city 


will hit its stride and be among the 
leading Labor Palestine supporters. 
. BUFFALO is already ahead of 
its previous record by 30%, but re- 
turns are incomplete as yet... . An 
enthusiastic CONNECTICUT STATE 
CONFERENCE was held in Hart- 
ford on February 23. . . . Baruch 
Zuckerman and Shulamith Schwartz 
addressed the delegates who adopted 
o quota of $20,000 for the State... . 
On February 2, NEW JERSEY com- 
munities met at Lakewood and adopt- 
ed a $35,000 quota, a good share of 
which has already been raised. .. . 
For the first time, the Geverkshaften 
Campaign entered the Jewish com- 
munal life of CUBA, where Shmuel 
Siegel brought the latest Histadrut 
talkie, “They Build and Defend.” ... 
Nearly $800 in cash was raised... . 
At the ATLANTA conference of the 
Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, Labor Palestine was 
represented by Israel Mereminski and 
Dr. May Bere, whose east-west tour- 
ing schedules met at that point. . . 





Chicago, Ill. 


Greetings— 


Mr. & Mrs. ELI! BRAMSON 
and daughter Naomi 














NATIONAL COUNCIL 
of JEWISH WOMEN 


‘Extends its best wishes to the 


Histadrut on the occasion of its 
Twentieth Anniversary. 


MRS. MAURICE L. GOLDMAN 
President 














Chicago, Ill. 


Greetings— 
Mr. & Mrs. 
HARRY REITER 
AND FAMILY 


















CAKE 


OUR FAMOUS FULL POUND LOAF 


Mother’s Style Coffee Cake 


Delicious! Yeast dough filled 

pe pee with cinnamon, U¢ 
and nuts. Crumb 

m9 eon like it! Order by 

mail—check, coin or stamps. 


Included 
weeny ae SERVED AT ITS BEST 


\IeINDErAs 


DAIRY RESTAURANT 
2270 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
BET. 81-82 STS. ENoicort 2-2030 











In Honor 0, 


4 Passover 


par Nei 
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MATZOHS 


For PASSOVER 
and the WHOLE Year 
Use The Best 













All Greater N. Y. Chapters of the 
League for Labor Palestine 
Celebrating the 


20" Anniversary 


of the 


HISTADRUT 


on Saturday, April 5, 1941 
(8:30 P.M.) 


in the Main Ballroom of the 


CAPITOL HOTEL 
8th Avenue and 5lst Street, N. Y. 


Pp. togtam 


CHORAL SOCIETY of the 
LEAGUE 


Av Soltes, Director 
in new Palestinian songs. 


BENJAMIN ZEMACH of the 
Habimah Theatre 


in Biblical, traditional 
and folk dances. 


DR. EDWARD L. ISRAEL of 
Baltimore,Md. 


in a message of greetings 
to the Histadrut. 


= 
DANCING until 2 A.M. 
to the tunes of the 
BEAUX ARTS ORCHESTRA 








ADMISSION 75¢ 





Tickets now available at 
League Office 
275 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAtkins 9-5288 
e 
AUSPICES 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


JEwisH FRONTIER % 
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Hadassah 


On the Twentieth Anniversary of the Hista- 
drut, in the ranks of which stand many 
graduates of Junior Hadassah’s children’s 
village at Meier Shfeyah, the 20,000 mem- 
bers of Junior Hadassah, the Young 
Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 
extend their felicitations and their hope for 
the speedy upbuilding of a Jewish common- 
wealth in the spirit of justice, equality and 


true humanity. 


JUNIOR HADASSAH 
1860 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 








QREETINGS 


TO THE HISTADRUTH ON 
ITS 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


Lewis Rims 

















Greetings to the 


Chalutzim in Palestine 


DR. G. A. LOWENSTEIN 
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